














HOW TO 
BUILD HEALTH 
AND PROFITS 


IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single 
risk to a successful sheep and 
lamb operation. It can hit hard 
at any time, wipe out profits. 

That’s the reason you should 
choose a systematic program 
geared to keeping disease out of 
herds at every stage. 

Such a program starts with 
good management and sanita- 
tion practices. It follows up 
with proper feeding at all 
stages. It continues with the 
maintenance of a routine vac- 
cination schedule. 

All of these steps are in- 
cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- 


2. Keep ewes and lambs thriving. 
After lambing, continue to keep range 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement 
that contains AUREOMYCIN, This keeps 
ewes healthy, better able to support 
their lambs, also guards the health 
of lambs and increases their gains. 


nated Feed-Health Program for 
sheep and lambs described be- 
low. This program is sound, 
practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
making! 

Ask your feedman for a spe- 
cial folder that describes, in 
detail, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for sheep and 
lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
write direct to American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural 
Division, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for early 
marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds 
containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. This keeps them healthy, 
gaining up to 20% more on less feed. 
You wean more uniform lambs ready 
for an early market. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent costly diseases. Consult your veterinarian. Set up a vac- 
cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 


amid products: 


Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZ0O* to prevent 


anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


1. Protect breeding herd. Give preg- 
nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 
plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
daily. 80 to 60 days before lambing, 
change to a fortified grain supplement 
that supplies same amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, 
healthier, reduce lamb losses. 


4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
lot animals a feed that contains 20 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 
MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
stresses, and protects lambs against 
enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full feed 
quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 
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SPECIAL FARM FLOCK ISSUE: 


The National Wool Grower has 
been watching the expansion of 
the National Wool Growers As-= 
sociation into the eastern and 
midwestern states with much in- 
terest and gratification. Farm 
flock production is becoming a 
very important segment of the 
entire sheep industry. 

During the past year the state 
Sheep associations in Indiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi and Wis- 
consin have become affiliated 
with the National. Inaddition, 
the Midwest Wool Marketing Co- 
operative and the North Central 
Wool Marketing Corporation have 
become associate members. 

As a Special salute to our new 
members, we are devoting the Oc-= 
tober issue of the National Wool 
Grower to them. We have arranged 
for special features on "Ten Keys 
to Profits for Midwest Sheep 
Raisers," "The Place of Sheep in 
Nebraska," and "Profit With 16- 
Cent Lambs?" They all appear in 
this issue. 

Please notice that our popular 
section "Around the Range Coun- 
try," devoted to written com- 
ments from our readers, has been 
given anewname. It will now be 
known as "Around the Sheep Coun- 
try." We will be pleased to in- 
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“T can’t figure it. It’s too early for ski- 
ing, too far from a football field and 
he’s too alive for a deer hunter.” 


October, 1961 


clude letters from our readers 
in the farm flock area. 

Our aimis to make the National 
Wool Grower of more interest to 
our new readers as well as of 
continuing interest to our mem- 
bers inthe West. Future issues 
of the magazine will contain in- 
formation of value to both types 
of operators. 


ALLEGED P & S Y VIOLATIONS: 

A complaint was filed on Sep- 
tember 14 against Seven meat 
packing companies, three na- 
tional food chains and two lamb 


dealers for violation of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The firms were charged with 
following certain practices "for 
the purpose or with the effect of 
manipulating or controling lamb 
prices and restricting competi- 
tion in lamb buying." 

First hearing on the complaint 
has been set for Craig, Colora- 
do, November 14. 

For more details on this mat- 
ter and a special message from 
NWGA President Penrose Met- 
calfe, see page 18. 





Make Your 
Convention 


Reservations 
NOW... 


Fill Out This Blank and Mail To: 


Manager 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the National Wool Growers 
Association convention in Salt Lake City, Utah, January 21-24, 1962: 


Single........... Double 
Arrival: January 


Departure: January 


Name 


. Twin. 


, 1962. 


, 1962 


Rooms also available at Hotel Utah Motor Lodge, Hotel Newhouse and Hotel 


Temple Square. If preferred, please designate here .. 


Hotel Utah Rates: Single occupancy—$8.00 to $15.00 
Double (Double Bed)—$10.00 to $18.00 


Double 
Suites 


(Twin Beds )—$12.00 to $18.00 
$17.00 to $35.00 
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Herbert D. McCormick, Lafayette, 
Indiana 
Fred H. Price, Upperco, Maryland 
J. W. Gray, Jr., Dublin, Mississippi 
Don Tavenner, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Stanley Ellison, Tuscarora, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Ken Johnson, Enterprise, Oregon 
Martin Tennant, Camp Crook, South 
Dakota 
Chas. Schreiner, III, San Antonio, Texas 
Welby Aagard, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Parm Dickson, Okanogan, Washington 
Walter L. Morrissey, Bloomington, 
Wisconsin : 
Joseph M. Donlin, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
Central Ave., Phoenix 
Espil, President 

Embach, Secretary 


132 So. 
a 2 
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California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joe Mendiburu, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4693 Franklin Street, Denver 16 
H. G. Newmyer, President 

Robert Field, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2596, Boise 

Wilson, President 
M. C, Claar, Secretary 


Indiana Sheep Breeders Association 
Dept. of Animal Science 

Purdue University, Lafayette 

Herbert D. McCormick, President 

J. B. Outhouse, Secretary 

Maryland Sheep Breeders Association 
Upperco 

Fred H. Price, 
W. G. Carpenter, 


President 

Secretary 

Mississippi Sheep Producers’ Associa- 
tion 

5 > College 

J. W. Gray, Jr., President 

R. O. Buckley, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, Helena 

Don Tavenner, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P.O. Box 9385, University Station, Reno 
Stanley Ellison, President 

Daniel W. Cassard, Secretary 


New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. 

Room 314, Korber Bldg., Albuquerque 

W. E. Overton, President 

Mrs. Betty Ann Callaway, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

Fossil 

Ken Johnson, 

J. P. Steiwer, 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation 

P.O. Box 1486, Angelo 

Charles Schreiner, III, President 

Tom Wallace, Secretary 


President 
Secretary 


ean 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

855 South 4th West, Salt Lake City 

Welby Aagard, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

East Cherry Lane, Ellensburg 

Parm Dickson, President 

Phillip B. Kern, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Box 410, Belle Fourche 

Martin Tennant, President 

William E. Anderson, Secretary 

Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers 
Association 

Box 2026, Milwaukee 

Walter L. Morrissey, President 

Roy E. Richards, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Joseph M. Donlin, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 


Associate Member Organizations 
Midwest Wool Marketing Cooperative 
Inc. 
911-17 Wyoming Street 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 
Andrew J. Swanson, President 
E. Glenn Thacker, General Manager 


North Central Wool Marketing 
Corporation 

101 Twenty-seventh Avenue, S. E. 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Fred H. Holscher, President 

Car] J. Nadasdy, General Manager 
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Cobalt in animal feeding 


An up-to-date review of the impor- 
tance of cobalt in animal nutrition is 
now offered by the Cobalt Information 
Center. 

“Cobalt in Animal Feeding” discusses 
facts from the published literature and 
reports of investigators from many 
parts of the world. Written by R. G. 
Fuller and V. W. McAlpine, of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute staff, this 
23-page illustrated booklet is available 
without charge from the Cobalt Infor- 
mation Center, c/o Battelle Memorial 
Institute, 505 King Avenue, Columbus 
1, Ohio. 


Stockpiling emergency food and 
water 


What Americans need to know about 
providing food and water for survival 
at home or in a family fallout shelter, 
following nuclear attack, is told in a 
new U. S. Department of Agriculture 
publication. 

“Family Food Stockpile for Survival” 
recommends a two-week emergency sup- 
ply of food and water. It urges families 
to store and maintain a special emer- 
gency food stockpile, or to build up 
their regular food stores so that there 
is always a two-week supply on hand. 

Single copies of “Family Food Stock- 
pile for Survival” (HG-77) are free from 
the Office of Information, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
BD: C. 


Proposal on chemical additives 


in poultry 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has proposed an amendment to the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act that 
would require those seeking approval 
for use of chemical additives in poultry 
products to submit data showing that 
the chemical would be: non-deleterious, 
have a beneficial effect on the product, 
and would not promote deception or 
cause the product to be adulterated or 
unwholesome. 
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Fire Prevention Week proclaimed 


President Kennedy has proclaimed 
the week beginning October 8 as Fire 
Prevention Week. In doing so he called 
attention to the fact that an uncon- 
scionable number of lives and approxi- 
mately a billion dollars worth of 
property are lost each year because of 
fires which could have been prevented 
or controlled. 


The theme of Fire Prevention Week 


” 


is: “Don’t Give Fire a Place to Start. 
3ut if a fire does get started, every farm 
resident should do these things: Get 
everyone out of and away from the 
building on fire; call for help from the 
nearest telephone—or make sure some- 
one goes for help; try to keep the fire 
from spreading if this can be done with- 
out risk to your life; help the fire de- 
partment to get water and move 
equipment as directed; and do whatever 
is necessary to protect property against 
weather damage after the fire is out. 





Designed and named in honor 


'BOOGER RED’ 


- - 4 


of the 1960 world’s champion 
cutting horse . . . this hand- 
some, comfortable, durable 
NOCONA is made of Nocona’s 
new Red Sand color leather. 
The 12-inch top is Kid, the 
vamp is Calfskin. The hand- 
boxed toe has double medallion 
stitching. Made with Nocona’s 
patented Thin-Line Cushion 
Shank, having ribbed steel 
shank imbedded in a rubber 
cushion. Nocona style No. 
1130. 


(Also made in Black — Nocona 
style No. 1131 — “Black Stallion”. ) 


“‘BOOGER RED” 
Owned by Manuel Kulwin, 


Chicago; Ridden by 
L. E. Shawver. 


see this NOCONA 
at your dealer's 


NOCONA BOOT CO., INC. 


ENID JUSTIN, President — NOCONA, TEXAS 











FOR SALE 
2,500 Ewes — 1,700 are coming 
2-year-olds. Will lease my winter 
range to buyer. 


“These are Fine Wool Ewes” 


JO-SO SHEEP CO. 


229 N. Bellevue Ave. Walla Walla, Washington 
(Louis F. Jaussaud, Owner) 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambouillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 








Dr. Herrell DeGraff announces 
resignation 


Dr. Herrell DeGraff, noted food eco- 
nomist, has resigned as economic re- 
search consultant for the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

ANCA President Fred H. Dressler 
said that he was “reluctantly accepting” 
Professor DeGraff’s resignation, “real- 
izing that a man can do just so much.” 
Dr. DeGraff holds the Babcock Profes- 
sorship at Cornel] University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and is a widely known consultant 
to a variety of food production, process- 
ing and merchandising organizations. 

Dr. DeGraff served the cattlemen’s 
association through its fact-finding com- 
mittee for nearly four years and au- 
thored a widely accepted reference 
book, “Beef, Production and Distribu- 
tion.” 


New post for R. B. Stiven 


R. B. Stiven, who has served as head 
of Swift and Company’s lamb depart- 
ment since 1956, assumed new duties 
on September 18 on the staff of E. D. 
Fletchall, vice president in charge of 
all Swift meat packing plants. 

Mr. Stiven has been associated with 














PLAN NOW TO PLACE ENTRIES IN TWO GREAT SHEEP AUCTIONS OF 


GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW 


OGDEN, UTAH — NOVEMBER 9 THRU 19, 1961 
featuring the second annual 








AMERICAN AND NATIONAL SUFFOLK EWE SALE 
Monday, November 13, 1961 at 12 Noon 


Outstanding Entries from many states in sale. (Note: Send entries to Alan 
Jenkins, Newton, Utah before October 15.) 








Also the Big Annual Golden Spike 
NATIONAL ALL BREED EWE SALE 


following Suffolk Ewe Sale November 13 


Offering Columbia, Hampshire, Southdown, Rambouillet Breeds. (Note: Send 
Entries to Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah before October 15. 


Plan to exhibit your purebred sheep in show classes 


Premium Purse of $3,686. 


Miniature Rodeos, Horse Shows, Other Events 














the lamb business for many years and 
with Swift and Company since 1933. 

Thomas E. Rohrer, manager of Swift’s 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, plant since De- 
cember, 1958, will join the general office 
staff as new head of the combined lamb 
and veal department. 


O’Callaghan named assistant 
director of BLM 


Jerry A. O’Callaghan has been named 
assistant director for lands and min- 
erals management in the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

He will have responsibility for three 
BLM divisions—appraisals, lands, rec- 
reation and minerals. 

Mr. O’Callaghan is a native of Ore- 
gon and has been serving as executive 
secretary to Senator J. J. Hickey of 
Wyoming since January 1961, and pre- 
vious to that time was legislative assis- 
tant to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
for four years. 


A new meat promotion idea 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has suggested a means of secur- 
ing publicity for lamb, beef and pork by 
supplying meat for the training tables 
of football teams at various colleges, 
universities and high schools. This has 
been done by a number of organizations 
and individuals the past few years, ac- 
cording to the Meat Board, and has 
resulted in a considerable amount of 
newspaper, radio and television pub- 
licity, and it has all been favorable to 
meat. 

Providing the athletes with a variety 
of meat cuts can dramatically illustrate 
the nutritional benefits and appetite ap- 
peal of the less demanded, as well as 
the more popular cuts. 


USDA Centennial Year proclaimed 


On July 2, 1962, it will be 100 years 
to the day since Abraham Lincoln ap- 
proved legislation establishing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. And on July 2, 1962, it will be 100 
years since he approved the first Morrill 
Act establishing the National System of 
Land-Grant Universities and Colleges. 

Accordingly, President Kennedy on 
August 26 issued two proclamations— 
one designating the year 1962 as United 
States Department of Agriculture Cen- 
tennial Year; the other, regarding the 
first Morrill Act, proclaiming that “it 
is fitting and proper to commemorate 
the centennial of this historic act of 


Congress.” 
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Deputy administrator for ASCS 


named 


Robert P. Beach, a native of Iowa, has 
been named by Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman as deputy administrator for 
management in the Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Service. 
He will also serve as vice president of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Since 1955, Mr. Beach has been the 
assistant deputy administrator for oper- 
ations of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service. 


October—Animal Health Month 


October has been designated as Ani- 
mal Health Month by the American 
Health Institute. 

The Institute, composed of manufac- 
turers and suppliers of items necessary 
to the well-being and productivity of 
farm animals, describes this as a major 
educational campaign which seeks to 
“lift animal health products out of their 
traditional position of cost items and 
loss minimizers and transform them 
into investment items and profit pro- 
ducers for the farmer.” 


Grass seed exports set new record 


During the crop year ended June 30, 
1961, U. S. exports of grass and legume 
seeds totaled 63,119,000 pounds. This 
is 36 per cent above the previous year, 
and is 26 per cent above the previous 
record set in 1954-55. 

France, with imports of 10,474,000 
pounds this past year, was the largest 
purchaser while Canada, traditionally 
the best customer for U. S. grass and 
legume seeds, took 9,446,000 pounds and 
dropped to second place. The value of 


grass and legume seeds exported last 
year was $12,750,000. 


Imports of sheep products 


rise first 6 months -1961 


MPORTS of lamb, mutton and wool 

during the first six months of 1961 
increased substantially over the same 
period last year. Imports of mutton 
were 34 per cent larger, lamb imports 
were up 5 per cent and apparel wool 
imports were 6 per cent greater. Carpet 
wool imports, however, were down 4 
per cent. 

Imports of all red meats, totalling 403 
million pounds, were 13 per cent greater 
during this period with most of the 
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increase in beef. Imports of beef and 
veal in June rose to 69 million pounds 
and reached the highest rate since 
August, 1960. 


National Targhee sheep sale at 
Billings 


The U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 
will hold their tenth annual National 
Targhee Sheep Sale at Billings, Mon- 
tana, on October 7 when 318 registered 
Targhees will be offered for auction at 
Billings Public Stockyards. Eighteen 
members of the association have con- 
signed the Targhees and they will 
include an excellent assortment of both 
registered ewes and rams. 

More information about the Targhee 
breed or the sale can be obtained from 
Gene Coombs, secretary, Security Trust 
and Savings Bank in Billings, or from 
the Billings Public Stockyards. 


Guatemala may take more U. S. 


cattle 


A private bank in Guatemala has 
made $500,000 available for loans to 
cattlemen there who want to import 
breeding cattle from the U. S. and Can- 
ada. Guatemala imported only 50 head 
of U. S. breeding cattle in the first six 
months of 1961. 


Machine - washable wool 


blankets available 


HATHAM, Faribault and Pearce, 
among the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of wool blankets, have re- 
ported an increase in their orders for 
the Dylanize all-wool blankets for fall 
delivery in retail stores in some 100 
cities, the Wool Bureau announces. 
This marks the first time that the 
machine - washable, machine - dryable 
wool blankets, introduced in limited 
quantities last winter, will be available 
on a wide scale in the U. S. The new 
type pure wool blankets now contain the 
added features of complete machine 
washability, and shrink resistance, with 
the traditional ones of comfort and 
warmth for which the 100 per cent wool 
is noted. 


No increase in price to the buyer is 
anticipated for the new-type blankets. 
The retail price range is expected to be 
from $11.95 to $24.00, in sizes 66 x 90 
to 108 x 90. 





TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross- 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 


For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn. 
Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 


BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 











VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Protect Your Sheep 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


Sie 
FRANKLIN BS 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 
(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizzos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prces complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 
TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
drug store of the 

community. 


= 
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InN SERUM Co. 
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DENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA @ ALLIANCE se AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY o PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY 














“A Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle. 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
Cambridge, Idaho Phone Clearwater 7-2342 





The More 


THEY DRINK 
... The More 


YOU MAKE! 


Mode! 2AC 
RITCHIE 
WATERER 


GIVE ’EM ALL THE FRESH WATER 
THEY’LL DRINK ... WITH THRIFTY 


RITCHIE WATERERS 


@ No Winter Freeze-Ups 
@ Work 24 Hours A Day 
© Large All-Brass Valves 
© Completely Automatic 


© Economical and Safe 

© Rugged, Galvanized, all-Steel 
© Time-Tested Heating Units 
@ Non-Syphoning 


the fresh, clean 

n their feed effi- 

ranteed Ritchie 

Vaterers induce them to drink more because a Ritchie 
wides water the way they like it — cool in summer 
warmed in winte automatically! They can’t 
rink a Ritchie dry. 16 models for all your livestock 
and poultry watering needs. Let Ritchie help you plan 
moderr hore-saving wat tup. They've spe- 
4 y Preferred by top 

No obligation. Just mail 


“Automatic Livestock Watering 
_.. The Lifestream of Production” | 


for every farmer. Photos. water tables. etc | 
Just mail coupon. No obligatior 


STATE 
Since 1921, America's Most Complete Line of Waterers 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


456 Walnut St., Conrad, Ia. 


ETERINARIANS have discovered 

that lameness in sheep isn’t always 
caused by foot rot, according to Dr. 
James Eagelman, University of Illinois 
veterinarian. 

“Foot rot is often confused with foot 
abscess and foot scald,” Dr. Eagelman 
explained. Foot abscess forms pus in the 
soft tissues. Unlike foot rot, it does not 
separate the horn from the tissue under- 
neath and is usually limited to one foot. 

Foot scald is caused by tall pasturage 
or forage which irritates soft tissues be- 
tween the claws. This irritation can open 
the way for foot rot infection. 

Contrary to popular belief, foot rot 
infection does not cause heat or swelling, 
according to Dr. Eagelman. Confined to 
the horny portions of the foot, the infec- 
tion forms a cheesy, foul-smelling ma- 
terial on the sole. As the disease 
advances, the foot becomes quite sensi- 
tive. The animal becomes lame. 

The disease is transmitted by bacteria 
which contaminate wet soil and enter 
healthy sheep through damaged parts in 
the hoofs. 

Once foot rot hits, sheep should be put 
into three classes to prevent transmis- 
sion. Obviously infected animals should 
be put in Group A; lame, but uninfected 
animals in Group B; and healthy animals 
in Group C. 

These three groups, according to Dr. 
Eagelman, should not only be separated 
from each other, but also removed from 
the contaminated area for two weeks so 
that all harmful bacteria will die. 

Before placing the sheep on uninfected 
ground, they should be driven through a 
foot bath containing a 30 per cent solu- 
tion of copper sulfate or 10 per cent 
solution of formaldehyde. Each animal 
should stand in the solution for four 
minutes. 

“The secret of effectively treating and 
controlling foot rot is to trim away all 
diseased tissue,” Dr. Eagelman said. “If 
the part bleeds, which it may, wait sev- 
eral hours before continuing since bleed- 
ing obscures the trimming area. Once 
the infected horny part is trimmed, the 
infection is easily killed by ordinary 
disinfectants.” 





If a claw must be removed, see a vet- 
erinarian, for this operation demands his 
skill and equipment. Also, he can help 
with problems of setting up a suitable 
foot bath. 

Animals that do not respond after 
being treated twice will become carriers 
and should be sent to market, Dr. Eagel- 
man said. 

Although foot rot seldom causes death, 
it does cut down tremendously on pro- 
duction and weight gain. 


HEARING ewes prior to breeding may 
bring earlier lambing under certain 
conditions, University of Kentucky ex- 
periment station animal husbandry 
researchers have found. 

Sheep researcher P. G. Woolfolk last 
season ran four groups of ewes sheared 
prior to breeding. In two of these 
groups, he found, average lambing dates 
were a week to three weeks earlier. In 
other groups, there was no appreciable 
difference. 

Mr. Woolfolk used the following 
groups: (1) Two-year-old Texas ewes 
of Suffolk-cross origin; this group’s 
lambing date average was no better than 
the unsheared group (composed of sim- 
ilar ewes) and the lambing percentage 
was no better. 

(2) A group of Hampshire-cross, 
Montana’ two-year-old ewes; the 
sheared ewes lambed about three days 
sooner on the average and had a slightly 
better lambing average. 

(8) Hampshire-cross yearling Mon- 
tana ewes; these animals lambed about 
three weeks earlier than the unsheared 
ewes; lambing percentage, however, 
was about the same. 

(4) The last group, Hampshire-cross 
aged Montana ewes, averaged a week 
earlier lambing and slightly better 
lambing percentage. 

Mr. Woolfolk said the shearing did 
not help or hinder average daily gains 
in the test. Likewise, the twice annual 
shearing did not bring extra wool. But, 
he says, the test indicates that shearing 
might be beneficial to improve breeding 
performance of Montana ewes. 
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HEEPMEN who claim it pays to cas- 

trate and dock lambs now have some 

more scientific facts to bolster their argu- 
ments. 

A one-year test conducted by the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
showed that castrating does produce a 
more salable product. Although docking 
had no significant effect on the rate of 
gain, slaughter grade, or carcass grade, 
the docked lambs gave a slightly higher 
dressing percentage—50.9 per cent com- 
pared to 50.6 per cent for lambs that 
were not docked. 

The test also showed that ram lambs 
gain faster than either ewes or wethers 
in cool weather. Ram lambs outgained 
wethers by .02 pounds per day and ewes 
by 0.5 pounds per day when they were 
weighed on May 26. As the weather gets 
warmer, the ewes gain faster. When 
weights were recorded on June 23, ewes 
had gained .05 pound per day more than 
rams and .01 pound more than wethers. 

Slaughter grade for ewes was “prime.” 
Rams and wethers graded “choice.” Car- 
cass grade was ‘‘choice” for ewes and 
wethers, and “‘good” for rams. Dressing 
percentage was 51.6 per cent for ewes, 
50.1 per cent for wethers, and 49.7 per 
cent for ewes, 50.1 per cent for wethers, 
and 49.7 per cent for rams. The differ- 
ence of almost 1% per cent in yield of 
wethers over rams would be of consid- 
erable economic importance to a packer 
slaughtering a large number of lambs, 
the scientists say. 

—Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


ESULTS from experiments conducted 
at Midwest universities have shown 
that shorn lambs make greater gains 
more efficiently than unshorn lambs. 
Lamb feeders consistently report that 
lambs that have been shorn gained more 
desirably than wooled lambs especially 
in the summer and fall season. It has 
been shown that the cost of gains are less 
and the feeding period shorter on shorn 
lambs. 

Records of sales of lambs point out 
that clipped lambs sell at a higher price 
than wooled lambs. It is true that lambs, 
especially young lambs, shorn in the sum- 
mer and early fall months shear light 
fleeces; therefore, the return on the wool 
is not high although it is a significant 
amount. 

Growers with sufficient number of 
lambs for this to be practical should gate 
cut their western and native lambs be- 
fore shearing. The native type wool 
should be sacked together and the west- 
ern type wool sacked by itself. By keep- 
ing these wools separated, they can be 
marketed to an advantage, giving the 
grower higher average returns. Some 
mills require only medium (native) wool 
while other mills require the fine (west- 
ern) wool. 
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Lambs from three to seven months 
old have short fleeces; therefore, should 
not be tied. It should be remembered that 
fleeces of lambs that are eight months 
or over should be tied. Older lambs wool 
is handled similar to ewe wool. Only wool 
from lambs of three to seven months 
should be marketed untied. 


VER tried letting lambs keep the 
weeds down in cornfields when you 
can no longer cultivate? 

The University of Illinois did and 
found that lambs were effective four- 
legged cultivators and gained $10 worth 
of weight to boot. 

Sheep researcher E. E. Hatfield and 
his colleagues carried out the preharvest 
gleaning study for six years. The lambs 
gained an average of 54 pounds each. 
Valued at 20 cents a pound, this average 
preharvest gain was worth more than 
$10. 

In general, gleaning did not lower 
grain yields. Several fields yielded more 
than 100 bushels of 15 per cent moisture 
corn during the six years. During dry 
seasons, preharvest gleaning can actually 
increase yields, as lambs eat grass and 
weeds that compete for moisture. Pre- 
harvest gleaning can, however, reduce 
yields, especially if fields are overstocked. 


Mr. Hatfield recommends | stocking 
cornfields with two to four lambs per 
acre. Fewer lambs will increase the gain 
per lamb but decrease the gain per acre. 
Since lambs munch lower corn leaves as 
well as weeds, turn them in before the 
corn becomes too mature and loses its 
nutritive value. But wait until the corn 
is mature enough to withstand damage 
by the lambs. 

The university generally turns its 
lambs in when the silks are dry and the 
corn is in the dough stage. This is usual- 
ly between August 10 and 23. 

Make sure that lambs have plenty of 
water. 


A purified toxoid for protection against 
enterotoxemia has been introduced 
by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. Described as the first true toxoid, 
Clostroid D is a cell-free, concentrated, 
detoxified culture filtrate of Clostridium 
perfringens, type D. 

It is said to be a more potent antigen, 
and has been demonstrated to produce a 
higher antitoxin level in vaccinated 
sheep. Less reaction can be expected at 
the injection site because of its purifica- 
tion and concentration into a 2 cc. dose, 
according to the producers. Clostroid D 
is available only through veterinarians. 





Ram Sales. 


Adin Nielson 


Richard Nielson 





OUR SINCERE THANKS 


to our buyers through the years, and to those in 1961 who 
made it possible for us to again sell the top Rambouillets in 


the California, Ely, Nevada, Washington State and National 


nme 


— Inquiries and Inspection Always Welcome — 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


Phone AT 3-4377 


Ephraim, Utah 
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Sheep keep bloom; 
through toughest 
show circuit! 


CHARLES BRINK, of Olathe, Kan- 
sas, feeds Albers Calf Manna because 
“it builds bloom and finish like no 
others—gave me 14 champions in 15 
shows. Calf Manna gives em more 
vitality, better appetite.” Only 1/6 
pound of Calf Manna gets results 
like this for less than 2¢ a day. 


Dept. NW-101 
Albers Milling Company 
1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
or 5045 Wilshire Blvd 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


FREE — Please send me 36-page book: | 
‘Selecting, Fitting and Showing Sheep.” 


Name 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Address 


Please Mention the 
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XPERIMENTS at Kansas as far back 
as 40 years ago showed that cattle 
on early season pasture craved salt more 
than they did later on in the season, and 
that they should have ready access to it. 
There are reasons, however, why live- 
stock on mid-season or late-season pas- 
ture, especially permanent pasture, may 
need fully as much attention in reference 
to salt as at any other time. 

One reason is that poisonous weeds, 
maturing during the pasture season, 
often have a bitter taste which seems to 
attract livestock when they are deprived 
of easy access to salt. Such weed poison- 
ings may result in only moderate losses 
due to illness and lack of gain, or in total 
loss due to fatal poisoning. 

Experiences of this sort in the range 
country are said to have led to the prac- 
tice of mixing from 25 to 50 parts salt 
in a hundred parts of a salt-oilmeal mix- 
ture for controlling the self-feeding of 
cottonseed meal or other oilmeal during 
seasons of poor forage. 

These proportions of salt to oilmeal 
generally limit the consumption of oil- 
meal to about 2 pounds a day for cattle, 
or a quarter of a pound for sheep. 

This management practice provides 
considerable labor saving, especially in 
the far flung ranges of the West where 
it has been credited with enabling one 
man in one day to handle a herd which 
formerly kept two men busy all week. 

Another problem calling for full atten- 
tion to accessibility of salt for livestock 
in pasture, is the use of sodium chlorate 
as a weed killer. In the April, 1960 re- 
port of the USDA on the Pesticide 
Situation, quoting from the Department 
of Commerce it is estimated that some 33 
million pounds of sodium chlorate are 
used annually for weed control in this 
country. This chemical is toxic not mere- 
ly for plants, but also for livestock. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The ever-popular BASQUE 
SHEPHERD’S PSALM is now available in booklet form. They are 
suitable for use as reverent and unusual Christmas cards. 
come with their own envelopes. 

Single copies, 25 cents. One dozen $2.50; two dozen, $4.75; three 
dozen $6.75; four dozen, $8.50; five dozen, $10.00. 


Send Order and Remittance to: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Bldg. 


SHEEPHERDER AND THE 


Booklets 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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If sodium chlorate treatments are ap- 
plied to weeds in grazing areas where the 
cattle, sheep or horses are not provided 
with salt, they may easily be attracted 
to the weeds by the tasty sodium com- 
pound. The lack of salt in such cases 
can easily lead to serious stock losses. 


EEPING sheep from contaminating 

the shearing area with manure and 
urine has long been a problem for ranch- 
ers. Ramon Perez and Sons, sheep 
ranchers in New Mexico, have overcome 
this problem by installing gratings over 
a pit 12 to 18 inches deep in the holding 
area of the shearing shed. The gratings, 
which are removable for annual cleaning, 
were originally used in freight cars. 

The width of the pit area can vary 
according to the size of the grates but 
should be at least 5 or 10 feet in width. 
This allows suitable space for holding the 
sheep while awaiting shearing. 

The openings in the grates may vary 
in size from one-half inch to one inch 
allowing droppings to pass through the 
openings, but small enough to support 
the sheep without danger of injury. The 
pit is cleaned out at the end of the shear- 
ing season. 


RIMMING a sheep’s feet every spring 
and fall can avoid foot rot disease in 
farm flocks. The rot develops when sheep 
are on wet ground such as a muddy barn 
lot. Foot rot is both infectious and con- 
tagious and can virtually wipe a sheep- 
man out of business if it gets established. 
Trimming is important both in preven- 
tion and treatment. 

If something appears to be wrong with 
the feet of sheep in farm flocks, sheep 
specialists advise a thorough trimming 
with pruning shears. Avoid mud around 
gates, barn lots and pastures because the 
infection spreads in mud. Cinders are 
not recommended to fill mud holes be- 
cause they are sharp and will damage the 
feet of sheep. It is better not to buy 
sheep from farms where this disease is 
present, and it is wise to isolate new 
animals before admitting them to the 
flock. 

After trimming, infected sheep should 
be walked through a foot bath containing 
a saturate solution of copper sulphate 
two or three times a week. 


HE Foreign Agricultural Service re- 

ports that foot-and-mouth disease has 
broken out in Southwest Africa for the 
first time since 1934. Accordingly, a third 
of the country has been quarantined, and 
all movement of cattle and animal prod- 
ucts has been stopped in the quarantined 
area. It is believed that the disease was 
brought in by trucks carrying bone meal 
and game meat. 
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Guest Editorial 





Ranges Envisioned as Post War “Food Bank” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following editorial which 
appeared in a Reno, Nevada, paper was recently called to 
our attention. We feel it is of sufficient interest to reprint 
as a guest editorial in the National Wool Grower. It was 
written by Paul A. Leonard, editor of the Nevada State 
Journal. 

ITH Russia resuming nuclear testing and the United 

States expected to do the same before long the shadow 
of war seems ever closer. 

While all Americans hope for a cheerier turn of events 
there are some, too, who face up to the fact worst may come 
to worst and are thinking of a postwar future after the 
devastation has retarded our civilization—should the debacle 
come. 

Civilian efforts presently are concerned with protection 
during war. But after the cataclysmic conflict—what? 

Though millions will die as the result of attacks and 
many others as the result of radiation, still there will be 
millions more who will survive. But they, too, will not be 
long for this earth unless they can secure the greatest 
commodity of all—food. 

With many of the great distribution points in ruins and 
with modern methods of transportation crippled or destroyed 
how can food be placed in the mouths of the hungry? 


One of the Major Answers 


Nevada, and all the Intermountain states, may have one 
of the major answers to this vital question of national sur- 
vival after nuclear war. That answer lies within the great 
sheep and cattle industry of this area. 

A prominent resident of eastern Nevada, not a livestock 
raiser, has suggested, in broad and tentative terms, a plan 
designed to help insure a supply of food, in the form of 
livestock, for a wide area of the population of the country 
when the shortage becomes critical in other areas of the 
nation. 

His suggestion is founded on two basic premises: (1) 
Nevada, and all the Intermountain country probably would 
not be a target of attack; therefore, the hundreds of 
thousands of livestock would be left intact. (2) Sheep and 
cattle have legs; they can be driven to almost any point of 
emergency, or to far-distant railheads. 

In expressing his thoughts on the matter to officials in 
top government seats in the state this eastern Nevada resi- 


USDA Plans To Improve 


Statistical Reporting Service 


dent has said: “During the period of time that our civiliza- 
tion is retarded ... the methods of raising food and supplying 
the same, which do not require advanced techniques, will 
provide the greatest security for all citizens. The old- 
fashioned methods will be those relied upon. In Nevada we 
find sheep being raised approximately as they were 100 years 
ago and cattle are also raised in an old-fashioned way. We 
have existant two livestock economies that now seem to 
carry the best guarantee of survival. We have different-type 
ranges that allow for vigorous production of both sheep and 
cattle and in times of war neither should be neglected.” 

He points out, however, that any merit in the plan will 
come to naught unless a program to assure the livestock 
being on hand is made a part of the defense effort. At pres- 
ent, he says, sheepmen are discouraged and livestockmen 
are concerned about an “overpowering attitude” of develop- 
ing choice areas for recreation—which will be of no use if 
war comes. 


“Livestock for Survival” Plan 


Considering these and other factors he offers for con- 
sideration six points in the “Livestock for Survival” plan: 

1. The appropriate federal departments should inven- 
tory the livestock potential of the semi-West. 

2. Top government personnel should visit livestockmen, 
pointing out their importance to U. S. survival and encour- 
aging them in their way of life. 

3. Further cuts of livestock numbers on public lands 
should be suspended. 

4. Study should be given to increased appropriations 
for reseeding many spots in the West with crested wheat- 
grass. 

5. The sheep industry should be subsidized, if neces- 
sary, beyond the point of wool subsidies. 


6. Plans should be made for cooperation of operators 
to project increased herds, if necessary, during times of 
emergency. 


If this program were brought to fruition it would nat- 
urally aid and encourage the livestock industry. But that 
would be only a minor sidelight if it would provide a blue- 
print that would help the nation make a postwar comeback. 

The idea merits the most serious consideration in high 
places. 

—Nevada State Journal 


sources such as tax assessments, state 
farm census data, marketing records, 
wool incentive program data, etc., in 
arriving at the official estimates. As 
the long-range program develops and 
additional funds are provided, the 
Statistical Reporting Service plans to 
make these interview surveys on an 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 

Statistical Reporting Service is now 
involved in a long-range program de- 
signed to improve their service to 
farmers, ranchers and other agricultur- 
al interests. 

An important part of this program 
involves the development of interview 
surveys of farm operations selected by 
random sampling procedures. Accord- 
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ing to the Statistical Reporting Service, 
these major surveys are being made on 
an operational basis this year in 15 
states. One such survey was conducted 
in June this year and the other will be 
conducted in December. 

The results from these interview sur- 
veys will be coordinated with informa- 
tion collected by the usual survey 
methods and information from other 


operational basis in additional states 
and no doubt eventually in all states. 

The Statistical Reporting Service 
states its goal is to meet as adequately 
and efficiently as possible the needs of 
the country’s agricultural interests for 
statistical reports. To this end, pro- 
cedures and techniques are constantly 
being studied and modified or changed 
as necessary. 





On The Scene Report 


from the 


Nation's Capital 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


National Wilderness Preservation 
System 


174, the bill to establish a National 

e Wilderness Preservation System, 
was passed with amendments by the 
Senate on September 6 after two days’ 
debate. The vote was 78 for and eight 
against. 

The bill establishes a wilderness sys- 
tem consisting of 6,773,080 acres and 
permits the addition of approximately 
eight million acres, by executive action, 
piece-by-piece, unless the Senate or 
House veto additions. 

The lopsided vote was registered in 
spite of consistent efforts by the Na- 
tional and state wool growers associa- 
tions, cattle groups, American Mining 
Congress, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, American Pulp- 
wood Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
many others. It is indicative of the 
popularity of recreation among people 
today. 

The eight senators voting against 
the bill were Allott (Colorado), Bennett 
(Utah) Cotton (New Hampshire), Dodd 
(Connecticut), Dworshak (Idaho), 
Schoeppel (Kansas), Tower (Texas) 
and Thurmond (South Carolina). 

The bill is completely watered down 
from the original version introduced 
several years ago. One of the provisions 
in the present bill states that in areas 
that are included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, grazing where already established 
“shall be” permitted to continue sub- 
ject to regulation by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or Interior depending upon 
the land involved. 

During the debate on the Senate floor, 
it was brought out clearly that this 
provision is intended to be a safeguard 
on grazing rights for domestic live- 
stock, and that intent has been made 
a part of the legislative history of the 
bill. 

One of the important amendments 
which was defeated by a 53 to 32 vote 
was the proposal of Senator Allott 
(Colorado) cosponsored by Senator 
Hickey (Wyoming). This amendment 
would have required affirmative Con- 
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gressional approval of any new areas 
to be added to the wilderness system 
rather than the present proviso of the 
bill which permits new areas to be 
added unless either house of Congress 
by resolution, rejects such inclusion. 
We supported and worked for this 
amendment. 

Senators in areas of NWGA member- 
ship who voted in favor of the amend- 
ment were: Allott (Colorado), Bennett 
(Utah), Bible and Cannon (Nevada), 
Capehart (Indiana), Case and Mundt 
(South Dakota), Curtis and Hruska 
(Nebraska), Dworshak (Idaho), Gold- 
water and Hayden (Arizona), Hickey 
(Wyoming) and Tower (Texas). 

The House will take no action this 
year, and it has been rumored that 
they might not vote out a wilderness 
bill in 1962—an election year. Congress- 
man Wayne Aspinall (Colorado), chair- 
man of the House Interior Committee, 
has informed the Interior subcommittee 
chairmanned by Congresswoman Gracie 
Pfost (Idaho) to conduct “extensive 
hearings” on the wilderness legislation. 

Field hearings have already been set 
as follows: October 30 and 31 in Idaho 
(city to be announced later) ; November 
1 in Montrose, Colorado and November 
6 at Sacramento, California. We are 
advised the committee wants to “hear 
people who can’t come to Washington.” 


Research on Imported Lamb 


HILE in Washington early in Sep- 

tember, I contacted U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials in Wash- 
ington and at the Meat Laboratory in 
Beltsville and requested that they con- 
duct cooking experiments on frozen 
imported lamb cuts as compared to do- 
mestic cuts. The purpose for request- 
ing the experiments is to determine if 
present methods used in Australia and 
New Zealand of freezing lamb carcasses 
immediately after slaughter while they 
are still warm, are causing an unpleas- 
ant odor when this imported lamb is 
cooked by the housewife. 

USDA officials with whom I con- 
ferred are Dr. Sam R. Hoover, assistant 
to the administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service; Dr. W. I. Patterson, 


assistant director, Eastern Utility Re- 
search and Development Division, Dr. 
C. E. Swift, Meat Laboratory, Eastern 
Utility Research and Development Divi- 
sion, and Dr. E. A. Murphy, Meat In- 
spection Division. 

After considerable discussion, Dr. 
Swift agreed to make an experiment by 
cooking 12 imported and 12 domestic 
lamb cuts. Mr. Murphy said the Meat 
Inspection Division would cooperate in 
securing sample cuts of imported lamb. 
The project should be completed within 
a month or two. 


Incentive Level on Wool 


Pieeteeesne cea were held the week 
of September 10 by NWGA President 
Metcalfe and myself with Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman, Assistant Secre- 
tary Ralph, Deputy Administrator for 
Price and Production Robert G. Lewis 
and others in the Department of Agri- 
culture. These conferences were pri- 
marily on the determination of the 
incentive level to be fixed for the 1962 
marketing year. 

The Secretary was also advised of 
the sincere appreciation of our industry 
for the wholehearted cooperation given 
us throughout this year by him and the 
personnel of the department. Special 
thanks was expressed for their help 
in securing passage of the Wool Act 
for a four-year period without amend- 
ment. 

In discussing the incentive level for 
next year, emphasis was placed on the 
need to maintain the present relation- 
ship of the Wool Act payments to the 
tariff receipts, in lieu of direct appro- 
priations, and the advisability of keep- 
ing the financing on a sound basis over 
the years ahead. 

Because of increased costs of produc- 
tion and the poor condition of the 
lamb market it was suggested a reason- 
able increase in the incentive level now 
would be helpful to growers in meeting 
the challenge now existing and aiding 
growers to work out of their present 
difficulties, provided such _ increase 
would keep the program on a sound 
basis from a financial standpoint over 
the years ahead. 
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The conferences were most cordial 
and a mutually friendly attitude was 
apparent. We were impressed with a 
genuine feeling that the Secretary and 
his staff are cognizant of our problems 
and needs and honestly interested in 
helping us get the industry on a sound 
basis. Senator Hickey (Wyoming) went 
with us to see Secretary Freeman and 
assisted us materially. 

Also discussed with Dr. Ralph more 
extensively was the need for more 
adequate marketing research, especially 
on lamb. President Metcalfe also con- 
ferred with the Vocational Agricultural 
Division of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare looking toward 
development of standards for judging 
lamb shows and other matters. 


Labeling of Foreign Lamb 


¥ July we requested the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to (1) require 
labeling of country of origin on im- 
ported lamb and (2) discontinue U. S. 
grading of lamb that had been frozen 
which would, of course, mean discon- 
tinuance of grading on most imported 
lamb. 


In response to our first request above, 
the Inspection Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture did issue an 
order which became effective early in 
August requiring that country of origin 
be shown on imported cuts and car- 
casses which the Division actually in- 
spects and also on any foreign meat 
which is repackaged under federal meat 
inspection. 

While this will result in a consider- 
able amount of labeling packages, car- 
casses and cuts as to country of origin, 
investigation of the actual workings of 
this order show that there would be a 
quantity of imported meat that still 
would not be labeled (for example, ship- 
ments that are federally inspected on 
the docks immediately after unloading 
would be labeled as to country of origin 
on the cartons but not on the individual 
cuts since only a sampling is inspected.) 

In response to our second request 
above, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has not agreed to discontinue 
grading of lamb that has been frozen 
but inserted a proposal in the Septem- 
ber 14 Federal Register to amend the 
official regulations governing meat 
grading activities. The amendment 
would: (1) Require imported meats to 
bear an approved mark identifying 
country of origin if the meat is to be 
federally graded. (2) Require the appli- 
cant for the grading service to notify 
the meat grader if the carcasses or 
wholesale cuts offered for grading are 
of foreign origin. (3) Provide for denial 
or withdrawal of meat grading service 
from any applicant who knowingly fails 
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to furnish the required information re- 
garding imported meat. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
require immediate stamping of the 
country of origin on each wholesale cut 
of imported meat offered for grading. 
After December 31, 1961, it would be 
required that the stamping be done in 
such a manner that the name of the 
country of origin would appear on most 
of the major retail cuts. 

This latest amendment could very 
well bring about labeling of cuts and 
carcasses in the country of origin prior 
to export. It could very well mean that 
most lamb shipped here would be so 
labeled in order to be eligible for grad- 
ing if the importer requests it. We are 
advised unofficially that Australia is 
already making plans to comply with 
this amendment and is planning to label 
meat that will be exported to the United 
States. Under this amendment the 
housewife when she sees the “USDA 
Choice” or other U. S. grade stamps on 
meat can also see whether the meat is 
of foreign origin. Some ungraded 


foreign meat will still, however, not be 
identified as to country of origin, but 
we hope that these two actions will be 
helpful to the domestic industry. 


Self-employed Retirement Bill 


HE Senate Finance Committee has 
approved a modified version of H.R. 
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1961 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


October 27-28: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Rapid City, South Dakota. 

November 1-3: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, Idaho. 

November 12-14: Washington Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 19-21: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 5-7: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Billings, Montana. 

December 7-9: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

December 1€-13: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, Fort Worth, Texas. 

January 21-24, 1962: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-27, 1962: American National Cattlemen's 
Convention, Tampa, Florida. 

February 4-6, 1962: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


SALES 


October 5: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 
October 9: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 
August 22-23, 1962: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


SHOWS 


October 13-21: American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 

October 14-21: Pacific International Wool Show, North 
Portland, Oregon. 

January 12-20, 1962: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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10, which provides that self-employed 
individuals may set aside a portion of 
their earnings for retirement purposes. 

The bill which passed the House in 
June would permit self-employed per- 
sons to deduct from taxable income up 
to 10 per cent of their earnings but 
not more than $2,500 a year, with taxes 
on this income to be deferred until the 
individual retires. 

The Senate bill limits the individual’s 
tax deduction to the first $1,000 of his 
contribution with a 50 per cent deduc- 
tion on the next $1,500. 


Cotton Tariffs 


N September 5, the United States 

Tariff Commission recommended an 
almost complete ban on imports of cot- 
ton picker laps (a term applied to raw 
cotton at an initial stage of processing). 
President Kennedy on September 11 
concurred with the Commission’s rec- 
ommendation. This action will prac- 
tically eliminate the heavy imports of 
this form of cotton, coming mostly from 
Mexico. 

Imported cotton in this form has been 
considered outside the official 31,000- 
bale annual import quota for raw cot- 
ton. Imports of cotton picker laps 
rose last year year to 25 million pounds 
—or nearly 60,000 bales. 


Mexican Farm Labor 


HE Mexican farm labor program and 

the extension of Public Law 78 were 
caught up in a Congressional battle 
during the closing days of the session. 
A group of liberals threatened the ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 if it did not 
contain an amendment requiring farm- 
ers to pay Mexican workers a wage 
equal to 90 per cent of the average farm 
wage in the state in which they work 
or 90 per cent of the national farm 
wage, whichever is smaller. 


The amendment was introduced by 
Senator McCarthy (Minnesota) and was 
adopted by the Senate on September 12 
by a vote of 42 to 40. The amendment 
was added to the House-approved two- 
year extension (until December 31, 
1963) of Public Law 78. 


But the McCarthy amendment was 
dropped in the Senate-House confer- 
ence on the bill, and Senate liberals 
forced a fight on the floor. However, a 
motion to table the conference report 
was defeated on September 21 by a vote 
of 40 to 34. On September 23 the Sen- 
ate adopted the conference report by 
a vote of 41 to 31. 


As of this writing, the House has 
yet to approve the conference report 
and then the legislation sent to the 
President. 
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Welcome To Our Newest Members 
Officers Voice Pleasure at NW GA Expansion 


LTHOUGH the active membership of the National Wool 

Growers Association, from its inception, has been chiefly 
from the western and southwestern states, the membership 
of the association has long recognized the importance of the 
large numbers of growers throughout the farm flock states 
where sheep-growing is not the principal business of those 
who raise them. 

In all of their long-time activities for tariff protection 
for our products and in the past several years for the pas- 
sage and renewal of the National Wool Act, our membership 
has welcomed the potent and splendid cooperation from 
growers in the farm flock states. 

In the original approval of the self-help referendum we 
were highly pleased at the strong support rendered through- 
out the industry. This was so effective that the second 
referendum was carried by a larger majority than the origi- 
nal one. We hope this will be the case next year when this 
proposal will probably again be submitted. 

This year, when it became necessary for the Wool Act 
to be extended for another term of years, we again found 
farm flock sheepmen united with us for the common objec- 
tive. This surely helped in the efforts which resulted in a 
four-year extension of the act, without amendment. 

The affiliation, in recent years, of organizations from 
several additional states, with the National Wool Growers 
Association, is a splendid indication of the extending unity 
of the industry, and I hope it will continue to expand. I am 
also hoping that all the sheep-growing organizations will 
put up a united front in the move we are now getting under 
way to solve the present lamb situation and put our business 
on a sound and paying basis. 

—Penrose B. Metcalfe 
NWGA President 


Raise Farm Income 


Solution to Cost-Price Squeeze 


IRST OF ALL, I would like to welcome all of those states 

who have recently become members of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Most of them have been members at 
some time in the past. In fact, the National Wool Growers 
Association had its beginning in Syracuse, New York, in 
1865. Dr. Henry S. Randall, our first president, gave as his 
reason for organizing the association—“In order to secure 
for the business of wool growing equal encouragement and 
protection with other great industrial interests of our 
country.” 

With the revolution that has taken place in the last few 
years in the retailing of meats and groceries and in the 
manufacturing of textiles, the lamb and wool growers need 
an aggressive and all-encompassing national spokesman more 
than ever before. We can have this only by having a strong 
National Wool Growers Association made up of research 
people, purebred breeders and growers from all 50 states— 
and lambs are produced in all of them. 

I realize that it takes time for each state organization 
to consider joining the National, and to place this decision 
before the membership at its annual meeting, but I sincerely 
hope that the question of joining the NWGA will come before 
the meeting of each non-affiliated group this year. Let me 
say in closing that only through the cooperative efforts of 
all growers in all states can we be heard effectively in the 
halls of Congress and in the marketplace. 

—George K. Hislop 
NWGA Vice President 


I certainly think it is an excellent idea to secure as many 
new members as possible for the National Wool Growers 
Association. Such affiliation will enable us to know their 
feelings on decisions that make policy for wool growers. 
It will also give us contact with more senators and congress- 
men, thereby making it easier to secure legislation beneficial 
to the industry. —Angus McIntosh 
NWGA Vice President 


the benefit of the farmer as well as all 
other Americans.” 

The subcommittee said it is obvious 
from its study that the farmer needs 
“favorable treatment by the news 
media, so the farmer can be recognized 
for his true worth and value by the 91 
per cent of the people of America who 
do not live upon farms.” It said that 


HE only practical solution of the 

cost-price squeeze which is plaguing 
agriculture is to raise farm income. 
This conclusion was reached by the 
House Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Equipment, Manpower and Supplies 
after a broad study of the farm cost- 
price squeeze made earlier this year. 

Declaring that hearings conducted by 
the subcommittee revealed without 
question that farmers are suffering 
from the cost-price squeeze, the sub- 
committee report stated that “the 
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situation must be remedied” and that 
“at this time, it is economically dan- 
gerous to attempt to reduce farm costs 
even though such might be deemed ad- 
visable.” Even so, the report added, 
“every effort should be made to prevent 
farm costs from increasing” and said 
that “a possible solution lies in a gov- 
ernmental farm program which must 
be developed by Congress taking the 
best from all plans and proposals and, 
at the same time, eliminating from all 
plans and proposals that which is im- 
practicable or incapable of working for 


taxes have been a “substantial contrib- 
uting factor to the farm cost-price 
squeeze,” but declared that “there is no 
reason to believe taxes will be reduced 
in the foreseeable future.” 

The report called upon farm organi- 
zations to provide the facilities for in- 
vestigating complaints as to quality and 
utility of farm machinery, and said that 
every effort should be made to prevent 
wage increases which in most instances 
result in the increase of the prices of 
manufactured goods. 
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Ten Keys to Profits for Midwest Sheepmen 


By: THOMAS W. WICKERSHAM, Ext. Animal Husbandman, 


~ 


HAT future does the sheep industry 

really have? What has caused the 
low lamb and wool prices? What price 
can I pay for feeder lambs and come 
out? These and similar questions have 
been asked over and over in the last 
15 months of low lamb prices, high 
slaughter rates and poor returns from 
a sheep enterprise. 


Men “in the know” feel that there 
will be many sheep raised in the South- 
west, West and Northwest, but in areas 
suitable only for sheep. These same 
men have indicated that the native-farm 
flock enterprise in the Midwest has a 
bright future. 


There is evidence to support this 
belief—if a majority of farm flock 
owners follow the lead of the top pro- 
ducers. For example, in the Ohio Master 
Shepherd Award Program, one winner 
marketed 120 pounds of lamb per ewe 
bred from a 133.3 per cent lamb crop. 
Lambs weighed 90.6 pounds at market. 
Another winner marketed a phenomenal 
197.9 pounds of lamb and 10.5 pounds of 
wool from each whiteface western ewe 
in his flock. A third winner marketed 
155.5 pounds of lamb from a 144 per 
cent lamb crop. 
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lowa State University, Ames 


In Wisconsin’s Sheep Improvement 
Program involving 130 flocks, the top 
one-fourth of the flocks had a record 
of 130.8 pounds of lamb produced per 
ewe while the bottom one-fourth of the 
flock produced only 73.6 pounds of lamb. 
Wool yield was of the same order—10.8 
pounds for the top group, 6.4 pounds 
for the bottom group. 

In the 1960 Kansas Lamb Production 
Demonstration, 12 producers averaged 
$10.60 net return per lamb above costs 
based on an average selling price of 
$22.56 per hundred. 


A Good Future, Providing 


These records suggest that Midwest 
farm flock owners should not be con- 
tent with 100 per cent lamb crops, 75 
pounds lamb marketed per ewe and sub- 
sequent low returns from the enterprise. 
With the abundant feed supply avail- 
able and the widespread adoption of 
currently available technology, the Mid- 
west lamb producer has a good future 
on the condition that the flock receives 
the management and care necessary. 
The flock that is primarily used for weed 
mowing is unprofitable and is harmful 
to the sheep industry. The future of 
the industry has to be built on a basis 


of sound production efficiency provid- 
ing a high quality product. 

The following are ten keys to profits 
for the farm flock owner of the Midwest. 


1. Select productive breeding stock. 
2. Use effective breeding season prac- 
tices. 
3. Keep feed costs to a minimum. 
4. Use effective pregnancy and lamb- 
ing management. 
Efficient use of buildings and 
equipment. (Most farm flocks in 
the Midwest can be increased in 
size without competing with other 
enterprises for productive re- 
sources. ) 
Produce quality lambs. 
Feed lambs effectively. 
Increase wool returns. 
Market lambs effectively. 
Prevent and control parasites. 


Producers can do well to advise with 
their county and state Extension Service 
personnel. These educational institu- 
tions can suggest a management pro- 
gram geared to the situation in each 
state. They can teach the technology 
that will make the program work. Some 
roadblocks to progress are apparent. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Profit With 16-Cent Lambs?’ 


By: R. M. JORDAN, Associate Professor 


Department of Animal Husbandry 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 


HIS year’s lamb prices have resulted 

in some farm flock owners losing 
money on every lamb they sell, while 
others have made a profit in spite of 
the catastrophic prices. The American 
way to success has been a small profit 
on a large volume and/or low cost of 
production per unit produced. If we’re 
honest with ourselves, I think we would 
have to admit that the sheep business 
has not always followed this procedure. 
We all wish we had answers to these 
questions: Is the current price situation 
in relation to our costs and other meat 


+ + + + 


ment, the sheep industry must gear 
itself to prices that are more competi- 
tive with pork, poultry and beef if it is 
to increase lamb consumption and cap- 
ture its share of the housewife’s dollar. 

A profitable sheep venture for the 
individual in the face of low prices can 
be realized by 1) greater production 
per acre or per ewe and/or 2) lower 
cost per lamb produced. For many, in- 
creased production is the easiest method 
of lowering costs. How to produce more 
lamb per hundred ewes and greater 
weight per lamb is a discussion in itself. 


+ + + 


“The American way to success has been a small 


profit on a large volume and-or low cost of 


production per unit produced” 


products temporary or will prices 
bounce back to 24- to 26-cent springers 
and 20- to 22-cent feeder lambs? If this 
situation is more or less permanent, can 
the individual sheepman run a “tight 
enough ship” to leave a profit with 16- 
cent lambs? 


I don’t think that 16-cent lambs are 
going to be a permanent fixture in the 
business. Neither do I think 24-cent 
lambs will be frequent occurrences. 
One thing we can count on is that lamb 
prices are and always will be affected by 
poultry, fish, beef and pork prices. At 
current production costs, the poultry 
and swine industry is in a strong posi- 
tion at prices below 20 cents a pound. 
While you may think lamb is a superior 
product to either poultry or pork and is 
deserving of a premium price, we can’t 
lose sight of the fact that there is a 
limit to the amount of premium the 
housewife will pay. In fact, it took a 
price concession this past year to move 
the volume of lamb offered. In my judg- 

1Paper No. 1085, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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For the moment, let’s discuss how cost 
of producing lamb can be reduced. 


Feed and labor are the two principal 
costs of producing lambs. How can we 
reduce the amount of feed per ewe with- 
out also reducing the amount of lamb 
and wool she produces? It’s folly to 
throw coal in a stove and open up the 
draft when your house is too hot and it’s 
just as foolish to push feed into your 
ewes when they’re already too fat or at 
a stage in the production cycle when 
they are not producing anything but 
wool. In short, we can reduce the 
amount of feed and the quality of the 
feed, if those reductions are made at the 
right time of the year, without affecting 
materially lamb or wool production. 


Same Level of Nutrition 


Too many of us feed the ewe at about 
the same level of nutrition from one end 
of the year to the next. The truth of 
the matter is that about six months out 
of the year the nutrition requirements 
of ewes are decidedly less than they 
are the other six months. If we feed a 
ewe 4144 pounds of hay equivalent, 


whether it be in the form of pasture, 
silage or hay, when in fact 24% pounds 
are ample to maintain her we're actual- 
ly increasing the cost of keeping the 
ewe about 214 cents a day. Eliminating 
such waste will put the sheep industry 
in a stronger position to realize a profit 
with 16-cent lambs. Some data relative 
to feeding ewes at four different levels 
during the summer months and their 
effect on lamb production are shown in 
Table 1. From the table, we can con- 
clude that in general the lower level 
of feeding did not reduce lamb or wool 
production materially. 


DRY LOT FEEDING OF EWES 
1 2 3 4 


TABLE 1. 





Lot no. 





Dry period 
May 17 to Aug. 18 

Hay /ewe 

daily, Ib. 

Corn /ewe 

daily, lb. _ 
Initial wt., lb. 138.9 
Final wt., lb. 118.9 
Body wt.- 


change, % —14.5 


Flushing and 
breeding period 
Aug. 18—Oct. 28 
Hay /ewe 
daily, lb. 2.5 y J 2.5 
Corn /ewe 
daily, Ib. 0.9 0.9 0.9 
Final wt., Ib. 132.6 137.3 147.0 


Body wt., 

change, % +9.5 +2.1 
Clean fleece 

wt., Ib. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 
Lambing 

percentage 144 150 133 120 
Feed cost/ewe $4.48 $5.03 $5.65 $6.02 


+13.7 





It takes feed to maintain fat on a 
sheep. Fat serves no purpose in the 
dry ewe, so why keep the ewes in fleshy 
condition the year round? Feed require- 
ment for maintenance is related to 
weight. Therefore, fleshy ewes require 
more feed to maintain a constant weight 
than the same ewe in moderate condi- 
tion. 


Possible to Over-feed Nursing Ewes 


Most of you feel when a ewe is nurs- 
ing lambs, that is no time to skimp on 
feed. In general, this philosophy is cor- 
rect. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
over-feed a nursing ewe. Table 2 in- 
cludes results of an experiment that we 
conducted involving methods of feeding 
and management of ewes. suckling 
lambs. The lambs were born during the 
middle of February. The ewes were in 
moderate-to-good flesh at the time the 
experiment started and the lambs were 
weaned at about 12 weeks of age. The 
amount and kind of roughage fed to all 
of the ewes was the same. The differ- 
ences in treatments concerned grain 
feeding of the ewes and lambs. The 
ewes in lots 2 and 4 were fed grain 
whereas those in lots 1 and 3 were not. 
The lambs in lots 3 and 4 were creep- 
fed and those in lots 1 and 2 were not 
creep-fed. Feeding neither the ewe nor 
the lambs grain (lot 1) resulted in ex- 
tremely low production. These lambs 
appeared unthrifty and their weight at 
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TABLE 2. 


EFFECT OF GRAIN FEEDING EITHER THE EWE OR THE LAMB ON LAMB GROWTH 





Treatment 
Ewes 
Lambs 


1 2 3 4 
No grain Grain No grain Grain 
No creep Ne creep Creep Creep 





Experiment 
No. days 


No. lambs 


Av. initial wt., lb. 


Ne Oe Oe 


Daily gain, lb. 


Average 
Daily creep feed, Ib. 


Daily ewe feed! 
Feed per pound of? gain, Ib. 


Ewe’s wt. change, lb. 


NK we We WK SB Ne 


62 62 52 62 
66 66 6 66 
13 12 Lf 13 
15 14 14 
19.1 
22.3 

.36 


8.4 
6.5 
13.3 
10.3 
+8.0 
+7.0 





1Difference in daily feed consumption is due to 1.0 lb. of corn fed daily to ewes in treatments 2 and 4. 
*Feed per Ib. of gain includes all feed fed to the ewes as well as the creep feed fed the lambs. All feed con- 


sumed is charged against the lamb gains. 


the end of the test suggested that they 
would not be ready for market until 
fall. Creep-feeding the lambs but not 
feeding grain to the ewes (lot 3) re- 
sulted in the lowest cost of gain. While 
these lambs were not the heaviest lambs 
in the test, they were very thrifty and 
with additional feed could have been 
marketed by late June when the market 
is normally high. Conversely, grain- 
feeding only the ewe and not creep- 
feeding the lamb (lot 2) resulted in the 
most costly method of production. 

While creep-feeding is recommended 
for February lambs, it’s extravagant and 
costly for lambs born in April and May. 
The reason 1s that February lambs if 
creep-fed will normally be ready to 
market when prices are usually at their 
highest. Conversely, April and May 
lambs that are creep-fed will not be 
ready for market before late September 
or October when prices are usually low. 
Therefore, the price received per pound 
for the late fall marketed lambs would 
not be sufficient to compensate for the 
greater production costs. 

One of the simplest ways to reduce 
labor costs and thereby production costs 
is to feed the ewe flock less frequently 
during the winter. The results of feed- 
ing ewes three times per week as com- 
pared to daily feeding is shown in 
Table 3. Less frequent feeding of ewes 
in drylot during the summer months as 
well as during the gestation period is 
a labor-saving scheme worth consider- 
ing. 

TABLE 3. EFFECT OF FREQUENCY OF 
FEEDING ON EWE PRODUCTIVITY 


Exp. 1—1959 Exp. 2—1960 


Fed Fed Fed Fed 
daily 3x weekly daily 3x weekly 





Treatment! 


No. ewes 24 24 10 10 
Initial wt., Ib. 106.9 107.6 158.2 154.8 
Av. gain, Ib. 23.2 18.6 13.1 18.0 
Fleece wt., Ib. 6.8 6.8 10.1 10.3 
Lambs raised of 

ewes bred, % 104 108 120 150 
Birth wt., lb. 8.8 8.9 10.3 11.3 








‘Amount of feed per week to each ewe was the 
same. Frequency of feeding was the only treatment 
difference. 
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Farm flock production in the West 
and Midwest must gear itself to lower 
lamb prices. Changing current methods 
of production (old pastoral system) to 
more intensification of the operation 
which might involve drylot feeding of 
the ewes and lambs, early weaning, 
creep-feeding and selling “started” 50- 
pound feeder lambs may be necessary to 
keep the business going. Optimum pro- 
duction with low production costs may 
actually be more profitable to you than 
maximum production with high feed 
and labor costs. 


USDA Moves to Broaden 
Livestock Feed Grain 


Assistance 


N September 5 the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture announced addition- 
al details of a broadened livestock 
emergency feed program for disaster 
areas under which eligible ranchers and 
farmers can buy government-owned feed 
grains. 

This expanded program combines: 
(1) The emergency assistance an- 
nounced August 11 under which Com- 
modity Credit Corporation-owned feed 
grains can be purchased for “primary” 
or foundation livestock at 75 per cent of 
the 1961 support price; and (2) the 
assistance previously offered for other 
eligible livestock through the purchase 
of CCC-owned feed grains at current 
support prices. 

The broadened program is expected 
to be in operation soon in states and 
counties previously designated as dis- 
aster areas and in which eligible 
ranchers and farmers could buy CCC- 
owned feed grains under the old pro- 
gram. 


Under the expanded program, CCC- 
owned feed grains may be purchased at 
75 per cent of the 1961 support price 
for primary livestock, which includes 
foundation herds of beef cattle, pro- 
ducing dairy cows, sheep and goats and 
replacement stock for such herds. 


CCC-owned feed grain purchased at 
the current support price may be used 
in the emergency areas for eligible sec- 
ondary livestock, which includes all 
other beef and dairy cattle, sheep, goats, 
swine and work animals, such as horses 
and mules owned by eligible applicants. 
Feeder stock purchased less than six 
months before the date of application 
are ineligible. 


The new livestock feed grain purchase 
program will be operated at the county 
level by county agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (ASC) Commit- 
tees. Applicants for feed must show 
they have insufficient feed for their 
livestock. They must also show they 
cannot obtain feed from normal sup- 
pliers without sustaining an operating 
loss or jeopardizing the financing or the 
continuation of livestock operations in 
the future. 


The previous livestock emergency 
feed program, which would have ended 
in some states August 31 and in others 
September 30, will be continued as a 
part of the expanded livestock emer- 
gency feed program. Previously farm- 
ers and ranchers could buy CCC-owned 
feed grains for periods of not over 60 
days. Under the expanded program, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will determine 
the maximum period in a given state 
during which feed grain purchases can 
be made by eligible farmers and ranch- 
ers. Determinations to terminate the 
program at an earlier date may be made 
by the State\ Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation (ASC) Committees 
when improving circumstances make 
continued use of the program unnec- 
essary. 


Eligible livestock owners can buy 
CCC-owned feed grains only after they 
have (1) repaid the principal and inter- 
est on current loans on oats, barley, 
grain sorghum and corn obtained after 
the county was designated as an emer- 
gency county, (2) notified CCC in writ- 
ing that grains on which applicants 
have purchase agreements will not be 
delivered to CCC. These requirements, 
however, apply only to owners’ feed 
grain under price support and stored 
in counties within a reasonable distance 
of the livestock requiring the feed. 

CCC reserves the right to determine 
the quantity, kinds, classes, grade and 
qualities of CCC-owned feed grain to 
be made available in designated disaster 


areas. 
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The Place Of Sh 


These whitefaced Northwestern ewes were delivered in 1959 under the Nebraska program of making available good 


quality, young ewes to farmers. 


By: DONALD C. CLANTON, Assistant Professor, 


Dept. of Animal Husbandry, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


HE sheep industry in the United 
States is comprised of three types of 
production: (1) range type for wool and 
feeder lamb production, (2) market 
lamb production and (3) lamb feeding. 
Nebraska’s sheep industry is confound- 
ed (or balanced, depending whether you 
are an optimist or a pessimist) by all 
three programs. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
stock sheep numbers in Nebraska are in 
the range type production, running in 
bands as small as 500 and as large as 
5,000. This type of production is in the 
northwestern part of the (See 
accompanying map.) The principal 
counties involved are Dawes, Sioux, Box 
Butte, and Sheridan. The sheep num- 
bers in this area have somewhat de- 
clined following the trend of the larger 
range areas. Drought and cost squeeze 
have been the principal causes of the 
decline. 


state. 
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Market lamb production (the other 75 
per cent of the stock sheep) is a general 
practice throughout the state with the 
exception of the Sandhills area. Farm 
flocks are numerous where ample feeds 
are grown. Most farmers under this 
type of production have their lambs 
“dropped” as early as possible (January 
and February) to enable them to have 
genuine spring lambs on the market 
before July 15, which is before the 
range production lambs are on the mar- 
ket. The producers obtain the seasonal 
high prices (in normal years) with the 
early lambs by creep feeding 

The accepted foundation stock for 
market lamb production in Nebrzska is 
the large western ewe mated to a mut 
ton ram. This produces a_ growthy, 
efficient lamb along with a desirable 
wool clip from the ewes which has been 
a profit to sheepmen. 


The third type of production in Ne- 
braska is fattening range lambs. This 
state has ranked among the top three 
lamb feeding states for several years 
only being exceeded by Iowa and Colo- 
rado. As of January 1, 1961, there were 
401,000 lambs on feed in Nebraska while 
Iowa had 520,000 and Colorado’s figures 
showed 540,000. These figures do not 
take into account the lambs already 
finished and marketed prior to January 
1. The 1960 figures of lambs fed in 
Nebraska were estimated as 750,000 to 
800,000. Several years ago, we noticed 
that the biggest percentage of lambs on 
feed were owned by a very few feeders 
(20 or less), whereas, now, the trend is 
developing to many small feeders. This 
trend is 


expected to continue. Lamb 


feeding is concentrated in the Platte 


Valley and other irrigated areas 
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eep In Nebraska 


How Nebraska Fits into the Future 


Range production will probably be 
affected by the cost squeeze along with 
the drought. Therefore, the range num- 
bers will fluctuate as they have in the 
past with the greater influence being 
the availability of feeds (drought). 


Lamb feeding will maintain its status 
quo as long as range lambs are avail- 
able. Then, as supply decreases, the 
larger feeding states must revert to 
other productions. The trend that is 
very evident is the increasing number 
of small feeders. 

The market lamb production has the 
most potential in Nebraska. Because of 
the abundant vegetation and feeds here, 
this type of production can grow three- 
fold. There are approximately 350,000 
stock sheep in Nebraska. The potential 
is a million or more but, just as in the 











entire industry, we must sell this po- 
tential to our farmers. 

Nebraska marketing agencies helped 
to initiate a program in 1959 to make 
available good-quality, young ewes to 
the farmers. The University of Neb- 
raska is cooperating in the program. 
Approximately 6,500 yearling ewes have 
been delivered to 180 producers in the 
past three years. These were whiteface 
Montana and Wyoming ewes. 


Why Large Type Yearling Ewe Was 
Selected 


In New Mexico, the Department of 
Agriculture Southwest Range Labora- 
tory compared large ewes to small ewes 
within the same breed. The yearling 
weight was the only factor of selection. 
Ewes were divided into 60-69, 70-79, 
80-89 and 90-100 pound groups and bred 
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to similar rams. The analysis gave the 
advantage to the larger group (80-100 
pounds) by 414 pounds more lamb 
weaned, as compared to the 60-79 pound 
ewes. As the weight of the ewes went 
up, the size of the lamb distinctly 
increased. 


Other interesting tests conducted in 
Tennessee and West Virginia in the past 
five years showed that western ewes 
returned as much as $6 per head per 
year over the native sheep in those 
states. 

These experiments were the basis 
used in selecting the large western ewe. 
We need this type to produce our 
growthy, efficient lambs and still main- 
tain a desirable wool clip. A slogan we 
use in Nebraska to help increase sheep 
numbers and the industry as a whole is 
“western ewes plus good mutton rams 
provide a greater sheep profit.” 
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The three types of sheep production in Nebraska are shown in the above map. Market lamb production is a general 
practice throughout the state. Range sheep production is concentrated in the northwestern corner. Lamb feeding is 
concentrated in the Platte Valley and the irrigated areas. 
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Lamb feeding operations 
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Meat Packers, Chains, Dealers Charged 
With Packers & Stockyards Act Violations 


USDA Complaint Cites Practices As Controlling Prices 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Orville L. 
Freeman on September 14 announced 
the filing of charges against seven meat 
packing companies, three national food 
store chains and two lamb dealers for 
violations of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. 

The complaint was filed with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Hearing 
Clerk by the Packers and Stockyards 
Division of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service which administers the act, after 
nearly two years of investigation by 
the P & S Division. The probe was 
started partly as a result of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association’s ac- 
tion in reporting to former Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Wyoming) on 
the widening margins between live, 
wholesale and retail prices of lamb. 

Charged in the complaint are packers 
James Allan & Sons (San Francisco), 
Armour & Company, Goldring Packing 
Company (Los Angeles), John Morrell 
& Company; Rath Packing Company, 


Swift & Company and Wilson & Com- 
pany; food chains American Stores 
Company, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company and Safeway Stores; and 
dealers Dwight L. Heath (Lamar, Colo- 
rado) and Perry Holley (Ogden, Utah). 


Allan, American Stores, Armour, 
Goldring, Rath, Swift, Wilson, Heath 
and Holley are alleged to have engaged 
in courses of business and acts “for 
the purpose or with the effect of(1) 
manipulating or controlling prices of 
lambs in commerce and (2) restricting 
competition in the purchasing of lambs 
in commerce.” 


In engaging in such courses of busi- 
ness and performing such acts, the 
complaint stipulates, (a) “Respondents 
American, Heath, Rath and Swift and 
respondent Wilson through respondent 
Holley, for the past several years have 
purchased lambs from the Craig, Colo- 
rado, and Montrose, Colorado, lamb pro- 
ducing areas. Notwithstanding that 


NW GA President Metealfe Calls for 


Support of Investigation 


HE recently completed two-year investigation by the USDA’s Packers and 

Stockyards Division was started as a result of the National Wool Growers 
Association’s action in reporting to former Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(Wyoming) on the widening margins between live, wholesale and retail prices 
of lamb. The purpose of the investigation was to help the sheep industry 
determine a possible cause for its depressed condition. 

Since the investigation was started in the former Administration, we wish 
to take this opportunity of acknowledging the support of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman in seeing that the investigation was completed. We feel the 
Secretary is motivated by his sincere desire to help the sheep industry. 

We all know the lamb business is and has been in a very poor condition for 
some time. We also know that the industry can not long continue in its present 


depressed state. 


We as growers, therefore, favor the clarification of all the facts in the 
whole marketing set-up from the producer to the consumer, as a guide to future 


actions. 


We wish to point out that we are not accusing anyone at this time. How- 
ever, we do feel it incumbent on all growers to support this investigation. If 
you have any information that would have any bearing on this question, we 
urge you to make it known at the hearings on this complaint, the first of which 
is scheduled for November 14 at Craig, Colorado. 

As president of the National Wool Growers Association, I wish to say 
that the sheep growers are interested in the true facts only. We feel only 
those facts should determine the result of this entire question. 


—Penrose B. Metcalfe, President 


National Wool Growers Association 


said respondents have been similarly 
engaged in the purchase of lambs from 
such areas, respondents have failed to 
conduct their lamb buying operations 
in competition with, and independently 
of, each other, in that respondents have 
refrained from bidding against each 
other on particular lots of lambs and 
have made identical bids on other lots 
of lambs. 


“(b) Respondents Heath, Rath, Swift 
and Wilson had agreements or arrange- 
ments concerning prices to be paid for 
lambs in the Craig, Colorado, area 
during the 1958, 1959 and 1960 lamb 
seasons, and said respondents _ pur- 
chased lambs in said area during such 
lamb seasons pursuant to or in accord- 
ance with such agreements or arrange- 
ments. 

“(c) Respondents American and 
Heath, for the past several years, have 
agreed or arranged that they would not 
compete against each other in the pur- 
chase of lambs in the Craig, Colorado, 
and Montrose, Colorado, lamb produc- 
ing areas. American, pursuant to or in 
accordance with such agreement or ar- 
rangement, has refrained from bidding 
on lambs against Heath in said areas 
and has purchased practically all of 
the lambs obtained by it from such 
areas through Heath. 

“(d) Respondents Rath and Heath, 
for the past several years, have agreed 
or arranged that they would not com- 
pete against each other in the purchase 
of lambs in the Craig, Colorado, area 
but, rather, that Rath would purchase 
lambs from particular producers only 
and would purchase the remainder of 
the lambs obtained by it from such area 
through Heath. Rath, pursuant to said 
agreement or arrangement, has_ re- 
frained from bidding on lambs against 
Heath in said area, has purchased 
lambs from particular producers only 
and has purchased the remainder of the 
lambs obtained by it from such area 
through Heath. 

“(e) Respondent Rath’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of lamb purchases, L. 
M. Kyner, and respondent Heath, dur- 
ing the years 1949 through 1959, were 
members of a partnership engaged in 
the business of buying and selling sheep 
and lambs on a dealer basis. Kyner 
received one-third of the profits result- 
ing from the operations of the partner- 
ship, which operations included the 
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selling of substantial numbers of sheep 
and lambs to Rath, Swift and Wilson. 


“(f) Respondents Swift and Heath, 
for the past several years, have agreed 
or arranged that they would not com- 
pete against each other in the purchase 
of lambs in the Craig, Colorado, and 
Montrose, Colorado, lamb producing 
areas. Swift, pursuant to or in accord- 
ance with such agreement or arrange- 
ment, has refrained from bidding on 
lambs against Heath in such areas and 
has purchased substantial numbers of 
lambs in such areas through Heath. 


“(g) Respondents Wilson and Heath, 
for the past several years, have agreed 
or arranged that they would not com- 
pete against each other in the purchase 
of lambs in the Craig, Colorado, and 
Montrose, Colorado, lamb producing 
areas. Wilson, pursuant to or in ac- 
cordance with such agreement or ar- 
rangement, has refrained from bidding 
on lambs against Heath in such areas 
and has purchased substantial numbers 
of lambs in such areas through Heath. 

“c(h) Respondent Wilson, for several 
years past, has directed or participated 
in, the lamb buying operations of re- 
spondent Holley, a separately registered 
market agency and dealer. Wilson, in- 
stead of competing with Holley in the 
purchase of lambs, has acquired lambs 
through Holley in various areas, in- 
cluding the “western slope” area in 
Colorado, the southern Idaho area, and 
the San Joaquin Valley area in Califor- 
nia, and has set the price which Holley 


pays for substantial numbers of lambs 
purchased by him in such areas. Holley 
has permitted Wilson to so direct, or 
participate in, his lamb buying opera- 
tions. 


“(j) Respondents Goldring and Swift, 
for the past several years, have agreed 
or arranged that they would not com- 
pete against each other in the purchase 
of lambs in the Richfield, Utah, lamb 
feeding area. Said respondents, pur- 
suant to or in accordance with such 
agreement or arrangement, have re- 
frained from bidding on lambs against 
each other in said area and have ac- 
quired substantial numbers of lambs 
through dealers operating in said area. 

“(j) Respondent Allan, for many 
years, has purchased and sold lambs 
on a speculative dealer basis and, in 
connection therewith, has sold lambs 
to competitor packers, including Louis 
& McDermott, Oakland, California, and 
Rosen Meat Company, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 

“(k) Respondents Goldring, Swift 
and Wilson, for the past several years, 
have purchased lambs from the Imper- 
ial Valley lamb feeding area in Cali- 
fornia. Notwithstanding that said re- 
spondents have been similarly engaged 
in the purchase of lambs from such 
area, respondents have failed to con- 
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duct their lamb buying operations in 
competition with, and independently of, 
each other, in that respondents have 
refrained from bidding against each 
other on particular lots of lambs and 
have made identical bids on other lots 
of lambs. 

“(1) Respondents Goldring, Swift 
and Wilson, had agreements or arrange- 
ments concerning prices to be paid for 
lambs in the Imperial Valley lamb feed- 
ing area in California during the 1958, 
1959 and 1960 lamb seasons, and said 
respondents purchased lambs in said 
area during such lamb seasons pur- 
suant to or in accordance with such 
agreements or arrangements. 


“(m) Respondents Allan, Armour, 
Goldring, Swift and Wilson, for the past 
several years, have purchased lambs 
from the Burley-Twin Falls, Idaho, 
lamb feeding area. Notwithstanding 
that said respondents have been simi- 
larly engaged in the purchase of lambs 
from such area, respondents have failed 
to conduct their lamb buying opera- 
tions in competition with, and inde- 
pendently of, each other, in that re- 
spondents have refrained from bidding 
against each other on particular lots 
of lambs and have made identical bids 
on other lots of lambs. 

“(n) Respondents Armour, Goldring, 
Heath, Rath, Swift and Wilson, for the 
past several years, have purchased 
lambs from the Bakersfield, California, 
and Fresno, California, lamb producing 
areas. Notwithstanding that said re- 
spondents have been similarly engaged 
in the purchase of lambs from such 
areas, respondents have failed to con- 
duct their lamb buying operations in 
competition with, and independently of, 
each other, in that respondents have re- 
frained from bidding against each other 
on particular lots of lambs and have 
made identical bids on other lots of 
lambs. 


“(o) Respondent Wilson, for several 
years last past, has directed, or partici- 
pated in, the lamb buying operations of 
Len Newman, a separately registered 
market agency and dealer, in that Wil- 
son has purchased all the lambs ob- 
tained by it from the Union Stock Yards, 
Denver, Colorado, through Newman, has 
set the price which Newman pays for 
lambs at said stockyard and has fur- 
nished Newman with a Wilson employee 
to assist him in his lamb buying opera- 
tions. 

“(p) Respondent Wilson, during the 
period from November 6, 1958, through 
May 14, 1959, purchased 18,904 lambs 
from Mendiburu & Rudick, Bakersfield, 
California, upon a “double dressed 
weight” basis. Wilson, in connection 
with such purchases, failed to pay Men- 
diburu & Rudick for 27,871 pounds of 
dressed lamb, which, upon the basis of 
purchases, amounted to $10,600.56.” 


Charges Strongly Denied 


Swift and Company has strongly de- 
nied the alleged violations and has 
stated they will “vigorously oppose 
these unwarranted charges at the prop- 
er time.” Swift’s announcement stated 
that they “take specific exception to 
the Secretary’s inference that Swift’s 
buying and selling practices have had 
a depressing effect upon lamb prices 
and the entire industry during the last 
few years.” 

“Secretary Freeman’s accusations are 
highly misleading and damaging to the 
entire sheep and lamb _ industry,” 
Swift’s statement continued, and “‘these 
charges completely ignore the funda- 
mental economics which underlie the 
basic problems besetting the industry.” 

The following statement was made by 
Armour & Company immediately after 
the charges were announced: “We are 
amazed by Secretary Freeman’s state- 
ment and accusations. About two years 
ago, the Department of Agriculture 
came to us and asked our assistance in 
investigating lamb marketing. The de- 
partment’s announced purpose was to 
see what could be done to aid the fi- 
nancially hard-pressed lamb producers. 
We, of course, cooperated fully. 

“Our records and competent person- 
nel were made available to the depart- 
ment at Chicago and elsewhere. We fol- 
lowed the investigation closely, and our 
attorneys found nothing in all of these 
transactions which was unlawful or un- 
ethical. On the contrary, the lamb busi- 
ness was shown to be highly competitive, 
and prices paid for lamb were often 
higher than justified by meat values. 

“While we haven’t seen the complaint 
and can not comment on it in detail, we 
are confident of our ability to prove that 
Armour & Company has acted in the 
best interest of both producers and con- 
sumers in the marketing of lamb and all 
other meats. We look forward to the 
opportunity to refute the accusations 
and prove that our transactions have 
been completely within the law.” 

Douglas Allan, president of James 
Allan & Sons is quoted in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper as saying, “I know 
nothing about it in any shape or form.” 

The complaint also cites the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company (A & 
P) and packers Armour, Morrell, Rath, 
Swift and Wilson (collectively referred 
to as “A & P suppliers’) as follows: 

“A & P, in connection with its pur- 
chases of dressed lamb from the A & P 
suppliers, and the A & P suppliers, in 
connection with their sales of dressed 
lamb to A & P, for several years last 
past, have engaged in a practice where- 
by, with respect to each large volume 
purchase of dressed lamb by A & P 
from the A & P suppliers and others, 
(1) all or most of the A & P suppliers 
share in the furnishing of the total 
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A & P requirement for dressed lamb, 
(2) all or most of the A & P suppliers 
sell the dressed lamb to A & P at the 
same price, and (3) the A & P suppliers 
commit themselves to sell to A & P 
given amounts of dressed lamb at the 
same price prior to the time of the 
purchase of lambs by the A & P sup- 
pliers to fulfill such future commit- 
ments. Sales of dressed lamb to A & P 
by the A & P suppliers in accordance 
with or pursuant to the practice de- 
scribed above occurred, among other 
times, during the months of January, 
March, April and October, 1959.” 
Safeway Stores and packers collec- 
tively referred to as “Safeway sup- 
pliers” (Armour, Goldring, Swift and 
Wilson) are cited as follows: 
“Safeway, in connection with its pur- 
chases of dressed lamb from the Safe- 
way suppliers, and the Safeway sup- 
pliers, in connection with their sales 
of dressed lamb to Safeway, for several 
years last past, have engaged in a prac- 
tice whereby, with respect to each large 
volume purchase of dressed lamb by 
Safeway from the Safeway suppliers 
and others, (1) all or most of the Safe- 
way suppliers share in the furnishing 
of the total Safeway requirement for 
dressed lamb, (2) all or most of the 
Safeway suppliers sell the dressed 
lamb to Safeway at the same price, and 
(3) the Safeway suppliers commit 
themselves to sell to Safeway given 
amounts of dressed lamb at the same 
price prior to the purchase of the lambs 


by the Safeway suppliers to fulfill such 


future commitments. Sales of dressed 
lamb to Safeway by the Safeway sup- 
pliers in accordance with or pursuant 
to the practice described above, oc- 
curred, among other times, during the 
months of February and March, 1959.” 
In commenting on these charges, 
Safeway Vice President and General 
Counsel Drummond Wilde said, “We are 
confident we have not engaged in any 
illegal practices and we intend to vig- 
orously defend any such charges.” 


Gravely Serious 


“These are gravely serious charges,” 
Secretary Freeman declared in an- 
nouncing the complaints “against sev- 
eral organizations — packers, dealers, 
and retailers who are important 
factors in the distribution of a vital 
food from our farmers to our consum- 
ers. If the allegations are proved, they 
will explain in part at least why lamb 
prices have not been reacting to mar- 
keting conditions during the last sev- 
eral years. This situation has under- 
standably disturbed lamb producers, 
and we are investigating it thoroughly. 
Our investigation is continuing, and is 
looking into other aspects of lamb mar- 
keting. If the facts warrant, complaints 
may be filed against other persons. 

“Unfair trade practices in the long 
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run destroy competition and restrain 
trade ,” the Secretary said. “They have 
never in history resulted in benefit to 
the public interest. On the contrary, 
they have for the most part been sym- 
bolic in the end of low prices to pro- 
ducers, high prices to consumers and 
large profits to those who indulged in 
unfair trading. 

“We can not allow such practices to 
be tolerated in the marketing of our 
food supply, and we will not,” Secre- 
tary Freeman said. “Our responsibili- 
ties to our farmers, to the great majori- 
ty of food marketers who do business 
fairly, and our continuing and growing 
responsibilities to consumers demand 
that we take prompt, vigorous action 
on such matters. 

“That is the way we have dealt with 
this matter,” the Secretary said, “and 
that is the way we are going to ad- 
minister the Packers and Stockyards 
Act.” 

Aggressive Administration 


Aggressive administration of the act, 
he declared, will: 


1. Assure livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers of true market values, reason- 
able marketing costs, accurate weights, 
adequate marketing services and facili- 
ties, and financial protection of pro- 
ceeds. 

2. Prevent and eliminate unfair, de- 
ceptive, fraudulent, discriminatory, re- 
strictive or monopolistic practices in 
the meat packing industry, and in the 
marketing of livestock, poultry and 
meat. 

Secretary Freeman said he has di- 
rected the Packers and Stockyard Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service to initiate immediate action in 
these six areas: 

1. Conduct an extensive educational 
and enforcement program among the 
many market agencies and dealers re- 
cently made subject to the act, so that 
all will know what is required of them. 
Conduct a similar program for livestock 
producers, so that they will know the 
protections the act gives them, and the 
procedures they should follow in filing 
reparation and other complaints. 

2. Make an intensive examination of 
packer buying practices, to determine 
whether undue concentration of buying 
power has resulted in restraints of 
trade, restrictions of competition or 
manipulation of prices. Also, make an 
investigation of feeding operations of 
packers and food chains to ascertain 
if they violate the act. 

3. Determine the legality, and the 
appropriate administrative action, re- 
garding such current livestock market- 
ing problems as bonding adequacy; 
prompt payment; pencil shrink; dual 
operations of stockyard operators, mar- 
ket agencies and dealers; service or 
yardage charges at concentration buy- 


ing points and failure of buyers to 
compete. 

4. Give greater emphasis to scale 
testing and check weighing of livestock 
and closer scrutiny to existing rates 
and charges and stockyard services 
provided. 

5. Revise and modernize existing reg- 
ulations to take into account recent 
changes in the marketing system. As 
part of this modernizing, issue a series 
of interpretive statements to inform 
the industry as to whether certain ex- 
isting practices are permissible or are 
in violation of the act. 

6. Schedule periodic meetings with 
representative industry groups to es- 
tablish closer industry-government re- 
lationships and to keep the department 
abreast of marketing practices and 
needed program changes. 

“This is an ambitious program,” Sec- 
retary Freeman noted. “But it is an 
essential one, and we intend to move 
forward on it just as fast as our re- 
sources will permit. We have recently 
strengthened our enforcement agency 
for the act — the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division. We stand solidly behind 
the employees who are engaged in this 
activity, and we ask the industry to 
give us their full cooperation and 
support.” 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s announcement states that issu- 
ance of the complaint against these 
packers, dealers, and retailers does not 
prove they have violated the act. A 
USDA Hearing Examiner will hold a 
hearing on the charges, or respondents 
may waive the hearing by admitting the 
charges or failing to answer the com- 
plaint. USDA’s Judicial Officer then 
determines whether the evidence sub- 
stantiates the allegations. If he finds 
the firms have violated the act, he can 
order them to stop further violations. 

Until the Judicial Officer makes this 
decision, the Packers and Stockyards 
Division by policy does not (except in 
the proceeding) comment or elaborate 
on charges made in its complaints nor 
discuss the evidence on which they are 
based. 


First Hearing Set 


First hearing on these allegations is 
scheduled for Craig, Colorado, Novem- 
ber 14. Hearings will be conducted at 
other times and other places to be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

Copies of the complaint, P & S Docket 
2612, may be obtained from the Packers 
and Stockyards Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Reports from Washington, D. C., in- 
dicate that this investigation is just 
the beginning of a “shake-up in the 
entire meat marketing set-up.” Inves- 
tigations are reportedly going on into 
beef and poultry marketing. 
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Treatment and Control of Gastrointestinal Nematodes—— 


Eleventh of a Series of Articles on Internal Parasites of Sheep 


By: FRANK D. ENZIE, D.V.M. 


Beltsville Parasitological Laboratory, ADP, ARS, Beltsville, Md. 


HE primary objective of treatment 

regimens is to prevent losses rather 
than to salvage heavily parasitized ani- 
mals. The latter expedient is always a 
measure of last resort and, when neces- 
sary, is evidence that the control program 
has failed. A clear understanding of this 
objective by the livestock owner, the farm 
manager and all other individuals in- 
volved in the care of the flock is impera- 
tive, therefore, if success is to be 
attained. 


General Principles 


There are two phases in the life his- 
tories of gastrointestinal nematodes of 
sheep. One, the reproductive phase, is 
spent within the body; the other is spent 
in the natural environment, particularly 
on the pastures. In the development and 
application of satisfactory control pro- 
grams, therefore, it must be recognized 
that gastrointestinal parasitism is a prob- 
lem involving the entire flock and that 
contamination of the environment is 
continuous. Every animal is infested, to 
a greater or lesser degree, and contrib- 
utes accordingly to the exposure of the 
flock to infective stages of the parasites. 
It is emphasized, moreover, that treat- 
ment regimens can not be substituted for 
good husbandry practices, and that the 
success of any control program requires 
eternal vigilance. Briefly, effective con- 
trol requires the use of all available 
knowledge about the parasites, an under- 
standing of the actions and uses of anti- 
parasitic chemicals, a concerted effort in 
applying this information and continuous 
surveillance. 


Specific Medication 


Phenothiazine is the most widely used 
drug for removing and controlling gastro- 
intestinal roundworms. The chemical is 
efficacious against most of the injurious 
species, namely, Haemonchus, Bunosto- 
mum, Oesophagostomum, Chabertia, Os- 
tertagia and Trichostrongylus. Ordinar- 
ily, doses of 25 grams (about one ounce) 
are given to adult animals and about 
12.5 grams to lambs under 60 pounds. 
Hairworms (Trichostrongylus spp.) and 
medium stomach worms (Ostertagia) are 
not as easily removed as most of the 
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other parasites. When there are indi- 
cations that these species predominate, 
therefore, the dose of phenothiazine 
should be increased about one-half. 
Higher efficiency has been associated 
with purified products and National For- 
mulary products of small particle size. 
The drug is not reliably effective against 
Cooperia, Nematodirus, Strongyloides, or 
Trichuris, although low-level regimens 
(see below) may have some value in 
minimizing pasture contamination with 
the first two species. 

Individual doses may be given in cap- 
sules, mixed with feed, or by drench: 
the latter is generally the preferred 
method, particularly when large numbers 
of animals are to be treated and semi- 
automatic drenching devices are avail- 
able. Sheep are very tolerant of pheno- 
thiazine; but in the interests of safety, 
ewes should not be treated (or otherwise 
handled unnecessarily) during the last 
month of pregnancy. Although the drug 
stains the wool. the dye is satisfactorily 
removed from the fleece in processing. 


Preventive Medication 


A useful adjunct to therapeutic dosing 
consists in nroviding the flock continuous 
access to free-choice mixtures of pheno- 
thiazine in salt, or other mineral supple- 
ment, during the grazing season. A 
loose, drv mixture comprising one part 
bv weight of drug and nine to 14 parts 
of supplement is generallv satisfactorv. 
although the ontimum concentration of 
drug and snecific comnvosition of the min- 
eral supplement must be established in 
accordance with local requirements. The 
mixture must he sheltered from the 
weather. replenished required, and 
contain the onlv salt or mineral available 
to the flock. Preferably. it should be lo- 
cated near the common water supply and 
customary feeding place. 

Each animal should consume about 
one-half gram of phenothiazine daily; 
this can be ascertained onlv by keeping 
accurate records of consumption and bv 
proper surveillance of the entire flock. 
This amount of phenothiazine minimizes 
contamination of the pasture with infec- 
tive parasite larvae by reducing egg- 
laying capacity, interfering with embry- 
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onation and destroying  pre-infective 
larvae. The regimen has no significant 
effect on established worm burdens; con- 
sequently, it should not be employed as 
the sole means of controlling parasitism 
in grossly infested animals on contam- 
inated pasture. Preferably, all breeder 
stock should be dosed in the spring and 
held in dry lot for about four days before 
being turned on clean pasture (ungrazed 
during winter months or for an equiva- 
lent period at other times during the 
year.) The animals should have access to 
the low-level mixtures immediately, and 
for a short period before pasturing if 
they have not been accustomed to them. 


Alternative Treatments 


None of the established alternative 
treatments has a scope of action com- 
parable to that of phenothiazine. The 
familiar bluestone drench (copper sul- 
fate) is reasonably effective against 
Haemonchus in about 80 per cent of 
treated animals, but it has no useful 
action against other nematodes. A 1 per 
cent aqueous solution is usually given at 
the rate of about 1 ml. per pound of 
body weight. A mixture of copper sulfate 
and nicotine sulfate (“Cu-Nic”), pre- 
pared by adding one ounce of commercial 
nicotine sulfate solution (Black Leaf 40) 
to one gallon of bluestone drench, is rea- 
sonably effective against Haemonchus 
and has useful action also against Oster- 
tagia, Trichostrongylus and Bunosto- 
mum. The dosage is the same as for the 
bluestone drench, although the potential 
toxicity of the mixture is slightly greater. 
Carbon tetrachloride (1 or 2 ml.), tetra- 
chlorethylene (2.5 to 5 ml.), and hexa- 
chloroethane (30 gms.) may also be 
useful against Haemonchus and certain 
other gastrointestinal helminths. Specific 
directions of use should be obtained from 
state agricultural experiment stations. 

Newer treatments that show promise 
are bephenium, methyridine, thiabenda- 
zole and certain organophosphates. How- 
ever, the limited information available 
with respect to dosages, safety, efficiency 
and methods of use does not permit a 
definitive evaluation of their respective 
merits. None can be recommended for 
general field use at this time. 
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Arizona 





Maryland Pleased At 
NWGA Affiliation 


ARYLAND is pleased to be an affil- 
4 iate state member of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Although 
our 350 paid members represent less 
than 10,000 sheep, and for the big ma- 
jority, the sheep enterprise is a sideline 
to some other endeavor, I feel that we 
are becoming more aware of the sheep 
industry as a whole, instead of only the 
few head in our backyard. With this 
outlook, we are more concerned about 
the help we can give and get by becom- 
ing a part of a national organization. 
Thus, this year we were happy to join 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
and I think our activity and concern 
in ASPC through the Eastern Regional 
Council will increase. 

For some time we have had very able 
help from the Extension Service and 
our University of Maryland in produc- 
tion and marketing problems as far as 
these organizations can go. Now I feel 
the need is very urgent for the sheep 
industry to unite and make itself felt 
in the advertising and marketing prob- 
lems on a national basis, such as sug- 
gested by Joe Mendiburu, president, 
California Wool Growers Association, 
who asks that ASPC advertise spring 
lamb. Through our state director, I am 
passing on another advertising idea to 
ASPC, which in turn was sent to me by 
a member of our state association. 

May I suggest to organizations in 
other farm flock states that they give 
serious consideration to uniting with 
NWGA for the mutual benefit of all the 
sheep industry. Extending the National 
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Joe Mendiburu 
California 


> x 
H. G. Newmyer 


Colorado Idaho 


J. W. Gray Don Tavenner 


Mississippi Montana 


“% 
Chas. Schreiner, Il 
Texas 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Wool Act will help, but it is not the 
complete answer to our problem. As 
producers, I think we should unite to 
help ourselves. 
—-Fred H. Price, President 
Maryland Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Inc. 


Oregon President Urges 


Organization Support 


HE Oregon Wool Growers are having 

their annual meeting at the Im- 
perial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, on 
November 19, 20 and 21. I hope to get 
better representation than we did at 
the Washington Ram Sale. Two Oregon 
producers attended. 

We all know that it is more heart- 
ening to be going up the ladder than 
to be coming down. We need our or- 
ganizations more now than when con- 
ditions were better. Our National Wool 
Growers was the largest single con- 
tributing factor in the renewal of the 
National Wool Act for four more years. 
You can not have a strong national 
organization without the state organ- 
izations contributing their help finan- 
cially and otherwise; so please let’s 
support our state wool growers asso- 
ciation. 

We wish to extend an invitation to 
all to attend the Oregon Wool Growers’ 
meeting in November. 

—Ken Johnson, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Wilbur F. Wilson 


Stanley E. Ellison 
Nevada 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


H. D. McCormick 
Indiana 


Fred Price 
Maryland 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Joseph M. Donlin 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


Farm Flocks Important 


Segment of Industry 


HERE are a great number of farm 

flocks throughout Colorado. How- 
ever most of these are located in the 
San Luis Valley. This is a large moun- 
tain valley surrounded on all four sides 
by snow-capped peaks. The valley is 
150 miles long and 75 miles wide. The 
San Luis Valley is known throughout 
the United States for the fine lamb that 
is produced. 


Ewes are ordinarily shorn before 
lambing, which starts in January. 
Temperatures at this time of the year 
range as low as 20° to 30° below zero 
at night and 35° to 45° above in the 
daytime. Shearing costs run around 
40 cents per head, which includes 
tromping and tying. Most of the ewes 
are sheared with the Montana rake comb 
to give the most protection against the 
cold. The greater number of these 
clips are of a three-eighths blood va- 
riety and will weigh 12 to 13 pounds 
on the average. This is a very light 
shrinking wool at this time of the year 
due to the cold nights. It will yield as 
high as 58 per cent, while 54 and 56 
per cent are not uncommon. While talk- 
ing to one of the local buyers this sum- 
mer he told me he had loaded 27 car- 
loads of wool this year before he had 
one where the yield and shrink were 
the same; yet you cannot sell to one of 
them on a yield basis. 
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Lambing is done almost entirely un- 
der shed and, therefore, necessitates a 
fairly large investment to lamb at this 
time of year. The labor cost is high 
since someone is with the sheep 24 
hours a day. The lamb crop from these 
flocks is high—about 120 to 130 per cent 
are sold based on the number bred in 
the fall. The first of these lambs start 
to market around the middle of June. 
They weigh about 90 to 100 pounds. 

Land in this part of the country sells 
for $300 to $400 per acre and with the 
price of wool and lamb being what it 
has been, there are several men in this 
area selling out their entire flocks, 
which have taken 20 years to build up. 

The average cost of raising a lamb 
varies a great deal, but is about $17. 

There are several growers in this 
area who have not, as yet, joined our 
state or national association; however, 
more are joining each year. 

Farm flocks are a very important part 
of our industry today and should be 
given credit for the lambs they produce. 
There are a great number of eastern 
states who have small farm flock organ- 
izations and I feel they should be asked 
to join our association if they so desire. 
You know and I know that the industry 
has many problems today, and the more 
assistance we have in solving them, the 
sooner we will get the job done. 


—H. G. Newmyer, President 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 


Wickersham... . 


(Continued from page 13) 


Much known technology is not now 
being used. For example, gaining ability 
is a heritable trait and is of utmost 
economic importance. Why do not all 
purebred seedstock producers keep rec- 
ords of weights so selection can be 
made for this trait? Why do some pure 
breeds continue to select for pretty 
little sheep? Why haven’t some breeds 
gone farther in opening up the faces 

- breeding for less wool on the face? 

Fortunately, interest is increasing in 
quality lamb production and more em- 
phasis is being given to carcass quality. 
Unfortunately, in the industry still too 
much attention is being given to yield 
per se, which promotes overfatness 
and too little thought and work on real 
carcass merit. Carcass shows are help- 
ing but the story needs to reach pro- 
ducers and industry alike. 

It has been said the future belongs to 
those who plan for it. Are the Midwest 
farm flock people going to accept the 
challenge of planning their own future? 
It has also been said it is easier to 
change the sheep than the people. Is it? 
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WO new lamb cutting specialists and 

merchandising men have been added 

to the ASPC field staff to intensify 

efforts to promote lamb at the retail 

level by educating meat department 

personnel in procedures for cutting and 
merchandising lamb. 

George R. (Bill) Breeden now has re- 
sponsibility for the promotion cities of 
Omaha, Kansas City and Des Moines. 
He will make his headquarters in 
Omaha. 

Taking over as meat cutting special- 
ist and merchandising man for the 
Houston, Dallas-Ft. Worth and New 
Orleans areas is George Van Os of Chi- 
cago. 

Al Hardt of Chicago who has been 
with the ASPC as a lamb cutting and 
merchandising specialist, will take over 
the promotion cities of Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. Ora Stone, in addition to 
his home base of St. Louis, will assume 
responsibility for the new promotion 
city of Memphis. Both of these men will 
also share work as cutting specialists 
for the council outside their promotion 
cities. 

Bill Broscovak, another cutting spe- 
cialist who has been with the council 
for several years, will continue his work 
in Atlanta and take over the new cities 
of Miami, Tampa-St. Petersburg and 
Jacksonville, Florida, under the new 
1961 packer coordinated program for 
lamb. 

The lamb merchandising staff now 
includes 15 field men, with seven of 
these men also lamb cutting specialists. 
Every one of the council’s promotion 
cities, including the 11 new markets in 
the mid-continent area of the U.S., will 
be covered by a lamb merchandising 
man. The cutting specialists also will 
work in other areas to acquaint retail 
meat cutters with new ways to cut lamb 
and display it. 

With the new markets, the council 
will be promoting in 37 cities across the 
country. An intensive effort will be 
made with the new packer coordinated 
program in low lamb consuming areas 
in mid-America. 

OOD Fair chain and co-op stores in 


Washington, D. C., who, for some 
time, have been selling imported lamb, 


recently stated that they have no plans 
to make further purchases of imported 
lamb and that their current stocks are 
exhausted. 


WO dine out promotions in consumer 
magazines will be featured this fall 
and winter by the American Lamb Coun- 
cil, the first such campaign to spur 
interest in lamb by using national con- 
sumer magazines. 

Using the magazines Holiday, the 
New Yorker, Sunset and Gourmet, the 
council’s ads will use unusual art work 
to stimulate interest in lamb among 
those dining out. 

The first ad titled “Fire Dance... 
the fascinating story of lamb shish- 
kebab,” tells how the wealthy sheiks of 
ancient Persia started the original 
shish-kebab by roasting lamb, vege- 
tables and fruits over their camp fires 
on their swords. The second ad carries 
the heading, “Discover a Happy Mar- 
riage Secret,” with the “secret” being 
frequent dining out and selecting lamb 
as the entree. 

In addition, a direct mail program 
will include sending preprints of the 
two ads, plus the council’s new series 
of hotel and restaurant quantity recipes 
to approximately 30,000 restaurant 
owners. 


AMB is gaining in popularity as the 
ideal meat for outdoor cooking. Six- 
teen syndicated columns during a recent 
one-month period featured lamb. The 
total circulation of these columns— 
200,183,460 readers. 

The council supplies newspaper, radio 
and TV food editors with stories, rec- 
ipes and photographs of lamb dishes as 
part of its promotion program on lamb. 
This material is published without 
charge. 

Three newspapers featured lamb in 
full color photos, including the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and The Co- 
lumbus (Georgia) Ledger-Enquirer. 

In addition 46 newspapers during this 
same one-month period, used lamb pub- 
licity. These newspapers have_a total 
circulation of 11,734,000. 
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TTOOLENS and Worsteds of Amer- 
ica’s fall promotion programs con- 
tinue to roll along in high gear, building 
ever increasing consumer acceptance 
and generating an excitement never 
before experienced in support of 
American-made wool fabrics. 

The September American Wool Month 
promotion, the Miss Wool of America 
tour and the regular fashion publicity 
program have been exceptionally pro- 
ductive, securing record-breaking press 
coverage throughout the country. 

Carefully planned and coordinated, 
these promotions took many forms so 
as to achieve maximum effectiveness. 
The fashion publicity program, for 
example, covered all apparel classifica- 
tions, including men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear and featuring outstand- 
ing designs in American-made wool 
fabrics. 

Many newspapers devoted as much as 
an entire page to reproducing some of 
the fashion photographs supplied by 
WAWA. A leading New Jersey paper, 
as a case in point, ran three pages of 
color pictures in its Sunday supplement. 
In each case, stories accompanying the 
pictures emphasized the superior qual- 
ities of American-made wool fabrics. 

This year’s American Wool Month 
promotion itself has been the most suc- 
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BANNER OF THE MONTH 
Along New York’s crowded Seventh Avenue 
in the heart of the world’s largest garment 
district is this banner placed by WAWA 
reading, “American Wool Month—Septem- 
ber.” Thousands of store buyers from all 
over the country visit this section of the city 
in addition to the thousands more who 
either work in the area or pass through it 
each day. 
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cessful ever undertaken by the indus- 
try. From coast-to-coast, newspapers 
featured editorials and special business 
stories based on materials planned and 
placed by WAWA. Particularly encour- 
aging have been the numerous editorial 
comments praising WAWA for its 
effectiveness in combatting the myths 
surrounding the word “imported.” 

Another measure of WAWA’s success 
in promoting American Wool Month has 
been the exceptional support given the 
program by the nation’s retailers. 
Throughout August and even well into 
September, WAWA’s New York office 
was deluged with inquiries from retail- 
ers throughout the country requesting 
Wool Month posters, brochures and 
other promotional materials to aid them 
in their local promotions. Such requests 
covered everything from the smallest 
of specialty shops to the largest of na- 
tional retail chains, indicating the 
growing recognition and acceptance of 
the Wool Month promotion as one of the 
most important of the year from a re- 
tail standpoint. 

Vitally important in the promotion of 
this program has been WAWA’s success 
in securing appropriate proclamations 
from governors of each state and may- 
ors of key cities across the country, 
citing the event. 

Tied in with the Wool Month promo- 
tion was the September segment of the 
Miss Wool of America tour, which 
actually got under way in mid-August 
and which will continue through the 
end of October. Articulate as well as 
beautiful, Gayle Hudgens has proven to 
be a superb spokesman as the “Am- 
bassadress of Good Wool.” 

In addition to the local level excite- 
ment created in each of her city visits, 
national publicity was produced 
through a series of special events fea- 
turing Miss Wool. One of the most 
outstanding of the period was a pres- 
entation to Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson of an all-American wool blan- 
ket in a United States map design. 
Pictures of the presentation were dis- 
tributed by the Associated Press and 
appeared in newspapers throughout the 
country. 

The entire period, in fact, was most 
productive from every standpoint 
store cooperation, press coverage and 
consumer acceptance. Succeeding in 
these areas, WAWA also is proving suc- 
cessful in its drive to create greater 
prestige recognition for American-wool 
fabrics. 


Interior Seeks To 


Expand Membership of 


Grazing Advisory Boards 


YECRETARY of the Interior Stewart 
J L. Udall announced on September 5 a 
plan to broaden representation on state 
and national grazing district advisory 
boards. 

The proposed plan would mean that 
the ten state grazing advisory boards in 
the West and the national board would 
include representatives of mining, tim- 
ber, conservation, recreation and wil- 
derness, water, industry and other 
nonlivestock groups. At present, mem- 
bership on grazing advisory boards is 
limited to livestock men and an individ- 
ual representing wildlife. 


At the same time the duties and func- 
tions of the present state and national 
grazing advisory boards would be 
broadened to include all subjects and 
resources involved in public land admin- 
istration. Considerations and recom- 
mendations by the boards would not be 
limited to grazing matters alone. 

Secretary Udall said the proposed 
changes of the government’s grazing 
regulations would strengthen multiple- 
use management of lands administered 
by the Department’s Bureau of Land 
Management by providing balanced 
representation to include all resources. 
Secretary Udall explained that repre- 
sentation on district advisory boards 
would not be changed by the proposal. 


Bureau of Land Management Director 
Karl §S. Landstrom said that the ten 
state and the national advisory boards 
would remain at their present size. 
Members representing resources and 
other than livestock would be 
added to the boards from nominations 
made by state or local government offi- 
cers or organizations reflecting interests 
other than livestock and wildlife on 
public lands. In addition, one member 
would be named to represent the states 
of Alaska and Washington—not now 
represented at all. 


uses 


Director Landstrom said the proposed 
changes in the advisory board member- 
ship and functions are the result of 
growing demands for land and resource 
use. Federally owned rangelands no 
longer have use only for livestock and 
wildlife. Other uses have been growing 
at a rapid rate and present day public 
land management must give adequate 
recognition to all resources on a bal- 
anced basis. 

The 


National Grazing District Ad- 
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visory Board Council met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in March. At that time BLM 
Director Landstrom discussed broaden- 
ing the national and state boards to 
make them multiple-use in character. 
Director Landstrom noted that over the 
years many nonlivestock interests and 
uses, along with many individual cit- 
izens, have criticized the grazing ad- 
visory boards as being too limited in 
membership. Some people have argued, 
the director said, that livestock consid- 
erations have dominated decisions af- 
fecting the 178 million acres of the 
national land reserve. 


Director Landstrom said he was con- 
fident the proposed changes in the 
membership of the state and national 
boards would greatly strengthen the 
role of the boards and materially en- 
hance public confidence in the board’s 
recommendations. 


59 District Boards 


There are 59 grazing district advisory 
boards in 10 western states. The boards 
were organized after passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act in 1934 and a later 
amendment gave them statutory status. 
Each local advisory board is made up 
of five to 12 livestockmen representing 
sheep or cattle, plus one person repre- 
senting wildlife. Board members are 
elected by local range users. 

The state and national advisory 
boards were set up in 1940 by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Membership on 
state boards is made up of representa- 
tives from each district board, and the 
national board is made up of two stock- 
men from each of 10 western states 
(one for sheep and one for cattle) plus 
three members representing wildlife. 


The new rules would also change the 
department’s charges for illegal graz- 
ing (trespass) on federal range lands 
administered by BLM. Where the own- 
er of trespassing livestock is known, 
the department will demand damages, 
including full commercial value of the 
forage consumed. If it is not reason- 
ably possible to determine commercial 
rates, a minimum charge of $2 per ani- 
mal unit month will be charged for 
accidental trespass. A minimum charge 
of $4 an animal unit month will be made 
for repeated or wilful trespass, the 
department said. 


The new charges will help in the col- 
lection of trespass damages when it is 
not possible to readily determine com- 
parable commercial rates. In addition 
the new rates will discourage wilful 
trespass, the department asserted. 
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DIVISION OF 


T has been said that no one could per- 
suade the Seventh Avenue garment 
manufacturers to pay for an ad that 
was part of the American Wool Coun- 
cil’s program. A _ 6-page American 
designer promotion was presented to 
four outstanding, top volume manufac- 
turers: Handmacher (suits), Ben Bar- 
rack (dresses), Lofties (coordinates) 
and Lassie (coats). The illustration in 
each of the six pages depicts a painter 
painting the word WOOL on a parking 
lot wall with the fashion figures stand- 
ing in front of the wall. At the end of 
the sixth ad, the painter has finished 
painting the word WOOL on the wall 
and is sitting down eating his lunch. 
This device, used in the October 
issue of Harper’s Bazaar, merely pro- 
vides background for the fashion fig- 
ures, but it was so unusual that the 
four manufacturers praised the idea, 
joined the wool promotion and, as a 
result, it gives the council one of the 
best fall promotional themes with a 
group of top stores. Each of the four 
manufacturers paid for their own page 
ad. Approximately 2,000 stores will be 
merchandised with this promotion. 


HE American Wool Council is making 

strong headway in promoting wool 
as evidenced in the strong return to 
wool in fall, 1961, fashions. Important 
categories, including women’s suits, 
sweaters, sportswear and dresses, in all 
wool are experiencing a strong increase 
in inventory at the retail level. 

Outstanding promotions are under- 
way with leading stores across the na- 
tion. This strengthening trend of wool’s 
position in the apparel market provides 
an optimistic outlook for the wool pro- 
ducer. 

One of the objectives of the council 
is to encourage more aggressive promo- 
tions on the part of American woven 
and knitting mills. One such mill the 
council is currently working with on a 
joint program is Lebanon Mills. Leb- 
anon enjoys a quality reputation in the 
field of all-wool jerseys. They have not 
had an advertising program in over six 
years until this fall. The council pre- 
pared an outstanding full-color adver- 
tisement on Lebanon’s new double knit 
fabrics, a market that heretofore was 
almost 100 per cent Italian import. 
Lebanon used the ad as a sales tool and 
reported to us that even before the ad 
appeared in Harper’s Bazaar, it had 
proved outstandingly successful in the 
sale of fabrics to manufacturers. Being 
highly pleased in this first jont venture 
with AWC, Lebanon has requested a 
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spring, 1962, joint program and desires 
to double their program for fall, 1962. 
This is all based on an anticipated in- 
crease of production and thereby in- 
creased use of wool. 


CCORDING to Henry S. Hibbard, 
chairman, the American Wool Coun- 
cil will launch the first complete pro- 
gram ever developed for a_ spring 
campaign on wool. “This is the first 
time on record, in addition to the Amer- 
ican Wool Council’s own national pro- 
gram, that several mills and cutters 
have earmarked funds on all wool fash- 
ions for a joint resort-to-spring adver- 
tising campaign,” he advised. 

The overall spring allocation will 
exceed a budget of a quarter million 
dollars. 

Complete promotional kits for retail- 
ers will be developed for spring. The 
advertising program will feature (1) 
wool suits for juniors, (2) wool sweat- 
ers for air-conditioning, (3) girls’ coats 
for Easter, (4) men’s tropical worsted 
suits, (5) sports jackets and permanent 
crease slacks. Mr. Hibbard reports that 
a total of 15,000 portfolios have already 
been ordered by retailers for the fall ’61 
season on five special campaigns. “These 
have been supplied at the special re- 
quests of retail buyers.” 

An extensive publicity and promotion- 
al program is currently being con- 
ducted on coats for children through 
pre-teens that will appear in color 
spreads of Sunday newspaper magazine 
supplements and metropolitan dailies. 
All manufacturers and fabric mills will 
be credited and the campaign is thor- 
oughly merchandised at the local re- 
tail level. To insure most desirable se- 
lection of merchandise from a styling 
and distribution standpoint, an explora- 
tory was conducted among retail buyers 
(that represent 641 stores) to determine 
the favorite resources. 

The resort-to-spring advertising cam- 
paign will be supplemented by a pub- 
licity and promotional follow-through. 

Mr. Hibbard observed that retailers 
and fashion editors are giving more 
recognition to all-American wool fash- 
ions by developing special editorials and 
store promotions around the all-Amer- 
ican wool story, concluding that “in this 
year for the first time from July 
through October there will be a total 
of 39 major fashion magazine editorial 
features on wool loomed or knitted in 
America which is an encouraging har- 
binger of a trend that we hope will 
continue to develop.” 
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Most Classes Tally Advances; 
Increased Slaughter Continues 


September 22, 1961 
FTER a slight price recession early 
in September, live lamb prices not 
only leveled off, but recaptured some of 
their earlier strength to show a decisive 
uptrend. Prices in most cases advanced 
50 cents to $1. 

Slaughter continues to run well ahead 
of a year ago. As of September 16 total 
1961 slaughter to date is 10.6 per cent 
ahead of a year earlier; however, this 
is down somewhat from the 13.8 per 
cent figure reported for the first five 
months’ kill. 

Barring unusual weather conditions, 
or unusually large weekly lamb move- 
ment, slaughter lamb prices should re- 
main about where they are for the next 
few weeks. 

Feeder lamb prices have risen stead- 
ily for the past few weeks and, present 
conditions prevailing, will continue to 
make nominal advances exception- 
ally good fall feed in most areas has 
stimulated considerable interest in the 
feeder lamb market. 

Contracting of fall lambs is running 
considerably ahead of last year in the 
Southwest but behind last year farther 
North. 

Advances of 25 to 50 cents on pelt 
credit since the first part of August 
have had favorable bearing on live lamb 
prices —pelt credit should stay at its 
present level or possibly increase slight- 
ly in the next two months. 

The entire livestock industry was 
rocked on September 14 when the USDA 
charged seven packers, three chains and 
two dealers with manipulation in the 
buying of lamb. The charges made are 
serious and of great concern to every 
sheep producer. Complete details can 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 

California growers are moving full 
speed ahead toward setting up a state 
marketing order. In effect it would 
label as “spring lambs” all new crop 
lambs marketed between March 1 and 
October 1 and would definitely divide 
lamb into categories from which the 
ultimate consumer would choose. 

Four ships (the Port Lincoln, Sonoma, 
Pioneer Star and the Orcades) left 
Australia for the U. S. in August with 
683,200 pounds of mutton bound for a 
September arrival date. On September 
18 and 28 five ships left New Zealand 
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for the U. S. with 13,104,000 pounds of 
meat on board. 

J. L. Shute, chairman of the Austral- 
ian Meat Board, recently said in a 
speech at Canberra, “We have experi- 
enced the effect of changing financial 
and physical policies, and in recent 
times have actively and successfully 
resisted efforts to restrict the entry of 
our meat onto important markets.” 
Continuing he said, “The United King- 
dom has in the past been the traditional 
market for the bulk of Australian export 
meat. This position has changed ma- 
terially since the second half of 1958. 
There has been spectacular development 
in the North American market — ton- 
nages of beef and mutton shipped to 
North America have exceeded those sent 
to the United Kingdom — useful quan- 
tities of lamb have also been shipped.” 

NWGA’s hard work proved at least 
partially successful with the USDA’s 
recent announcement that if wholesale 
cuts of imported meat are to be federally 
inspected, they must be stamped as to 
country of origin. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


Early September: At least three 
loads of mostly choice 95- to 105-pound 
spring slaughter lambs with number 1 
to fall-wooled pelts moved at $17.50. 
Nine loads mostly choice shorn with 
number 1 and fall-shorn pelts sold at 
$16.50 to $17.25. 

Mid-September: A load of choice and 
prime 95- to 100-pound shorn slaughter 
spring offerings with number 1 and 2 
pelts sold at $17.25 delivered. At least 
13 loads choice and prime 90- to 105- 
pound slaughter lambs with number 2 
to fall-shorn pelts moved at $16.50 to 
$17. 


COLORADO 


Over 6,000 choice and prime 85- to 
97-pound range lambs sold at $17.15 to 
$17.50 at weighing point or $19 deliv- 
ered at packing plant. A few loads of 
choice and prime 95- to 100-pound San 
Luis Valley lambs sold at $17.75 to 
$18.50. Around 1,000 72- to 76-pound 
mostly choice range feeder lambs 
moved at $14 f.o.b. Several loads of 
choice and prime 85- to 98-pound spring 
range slaughter lambs sold at $18.25 to 
$19.25 delivered. In the San Luis Valley 
several loads of choice and prime 89- to 
96-pound spring slaughter lambs moved 
at $18.25 to $19 delivered. 

Mid September: Fourteen loads of 
choice and prime &8- to 99-pound range 
slaughter lambs sold at $16.50 to $17.75. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 


Denver Average Lamb Prices..... 


1960 
Sept. 10 
8,597,559 


1961 
Sept. 9 
9,411,543 
$19.11 $19.25 
18.31 
17.38 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


43.50 
43.50 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Aug. 19 
280,000 
280,000 


Aug. 26 
275,000 
256,000 


Sept. 2 
300,000 
266,000 


Sept. 9 
265,000 
281,000 


July Meat Production 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
2,082,700 
2,070,200 


Calves 
544,100 
606,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,310,700 
1,271,700 


Hogs 
5,153,200 
5,178,800 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


April 


6,056,869 





May 
4,371,597 5,324,000 
3,706,000 


June 
9,684,847 
3,795,780 


July 
2,218,243 
4,227,704 
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Ewes: Between 1,200 and 1,500 short- 
term breeding ewes sold at $5.25 per 
head. Another band of 1,000 utility and 
good 125- to 135-pound slaughter ewes 
moved at $3. 


IDAHO 


Early September: Around 2,000 head 
mostly choice 70-pound lambs moved at 
$14.35. 

Mid-September: A total of 214 loads 
of choice and prime 95-pound wooled 
lambs moved at $16.50. 

Ewes: Around 1,500 replacement 
yearling ewes sold at $16 to $18 per 
head, while 1,200 head of three- and 
four-year-olds moved at $11 each. 


MONTANA 


Early September: In western Mon- 
tana around 15,000 mostly choice 80- to 
90-pound fleshy spring lambs sold at 
$14. Several loads of good and choice 
lambs largely 75- to 90-pound feeders 
moved at $12.50 to $13.50. In northern 
Montana 11,400 good and choice 75- to 
85-pound lambs moved at $13 to $13.50. 
A band of 3,000 good and choice 75- to 
85-pound lambs sold at $13 to $14.50 
with some lots at $14 to $14.50. In east- 
ern Montana 7,000 good and choice 65- 


to 75-pound feeders moved at $13 to — 


$13.50. 

Mid September: Around 10,000 good 
and choice 75- to 85-pound spring lambs, 
immediate to early October delivery, 
sold at $13 to $14. 


NEW MEXICO 


Early September: Lamb contracting 
opened at 13 cents on mixed whitefaces. 
Around 15,700 75- to 82-pound choice 
and fancy feeder lambs were sold for 
October and November delivery at $13 
to $13.50. 

Mid September: Feeder lambs con- 
tinued to bring $12 to $13; straight ewe 
lambs up to $14. 


NEVADA 


Early September: Around 3,000 choice 
with an end of prime 92- and 95-pound 
slaughter spring lambs sold at $17.25. 


OREGON 


Early September: Around 24 head of 
mixed ewes and wethers sold for $16 on 
the ewes and $14 for the wethers. A 
string of 2,900 head mostly blackface 
feeders weighing around 80 pounds 
moved at $13.25 to $13.75. 

Mid September: Around six loads of 
choice and prime 95- to 108-pound lambs 
with number 2 and fall shorn pelts 
moved at $15.25 to $16.10 delivered. A 
string of around 2,600 mixed slaughter 
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Australian Lamb and Mutton 


Enroute to North America 


Four ships left Australia in August and early September with 1,890,560 
pounds of mutton and 82,880 pounds of lamb for the United States and Canada. 





Ship Sailing date 


Destination 


Arrival date Item Quantity 





City of Sydney August 12 


Golden Ocean ............ August 16 


Arctic Ocean . ....August 17 


Martha Bakke September 1 


Philadelphia Sept. 
New York ? 
Boston si 
Montreal 


Philadelphia Sept. 
New York a 
New York 
Montreal 

Toronto 

Toronto 
Philadelphia Sept. 
New York ‘i 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Vancouver 


Pounds 


145,600 
212,800 
2 56,000 
" 123,200 


35,840 
660,800 
4,480 
24,640 
56,000 
22,400 
26,880 
403,200 
33,600 
56,000 


112,000 


Mutton 


Mutton 


Lamb 
Mutton 
Lamb 
Mutton 
Lamb 
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and feeder lambs sold at $13.50 to 
$13.75. Around 500 head of choice 
spring feeder lambs moved at $13.25. 


TEXAS 


Early September: Several early 
strings of whiteface feeder lambs moved 
at $11.50 to $12 with fat lambs going at 
$13.50 to $15. 15,000 choice and fancy 
70- to 77-pound wethers moved at $12. 
Ewe lambs sold at $13 to $13.50. 

Mid September: Several loads of 
slaughter lambs sold at $15.50 with 
feeders bringing $12 to $13. Several 
lots of ewe lambs sold around $13.50. 


UTAH 


Early September: Around 10,000 
wooled mixed slaughter and feeders, 
choice and prime slaughter lambs weigh- 
ing 90- to 95-pounds sold at $17.25 to 
$17.50, with several strings of choice 
and fancy 75-pound feeders bringing 
$14.50. Around 9,500 mixed slaughter 
and feeder lambs expected 30 to 60 per 
cent slaughter condition, sold at $14.80 
to $15.50 straight. A band of 4,000 good 
to mostly choice 60-pound whiteface 
feeders moved at $13.25. A band of 
7,000 choice and fancy around 65- 
pounds wooled feeder lambs moved at 
$15. 

Mid September: At least 30,000 
choice and prime 90- to 98-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs, most bands carrying 
small end choice and fancy feeders, sold 


at $15.50 to $16.25. A band of 3,200 
mixed choice and prime slaughter and 
choice and fancy feeders weighing 
around 90 pounds moved at $14.80. 


WASHINGTON 


Early September: The Ellensburg 
lamb pool sold 350 choice 100-pound 
lambs at $15.75. 

Mid September: Two loads of choice 
and prime 101- to 102-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $17 delivered. A total of 
1,234 lambs, mostly choice, sold at 
$15.50 to $16.25. 


WYOMING 


Around 4,000 good to mostly choice 
65- to 70-pound feeder lambs moved at 
$13.25 to $13.50. A total of 12,000 head 
of mixed choice and prime slaughter and 
good to mostly choice feeder lambs sold 
at $16 straight, for September-October 
delivery. A band of 7,000 mostly black- 
faced lambs moved out of the Cokeville 
area at $16 straight. 

Mid September: Several strings of 
mixed choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs and good to mostly choice feeder 
lambs sold at $15 straight across. In 
northern Wyoming 15,000 good and 
choice 70- to 85-pound lambs moved at 
$13.25 to $14. 

Ewes: A band of 3,800 short-term 
breeding ewes sold at $4 to $6, while 
around 1,700 good and choice yearlings 
moved at $15.50 per head. 
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Pocatello Sale Averages Climb 


Over Last Year’s Levels 


RICES climbed from their 1960 levels 
at the Pocatello (Idaho) Ram Sale, 

September 16, when 303 rams were sold 
for an average price of $64.34 compared 
to a $56.22 average for 333 rams last 
year. 

In the Suffolk stud classification four 
rams tallied an average of $147.50 com- 
pared to $124.50 for five head in 1960. 
A total of 174 Suffolk yearlings sold for 
a $76.20 average ($63.70 for 188 head 
last year) and 53 ram lambs brought 
$37.21 ($45.80 for 53 head in 1960). 

Top honors in the Suffolk stud class 
went to L. A. Winkle & Son, Filer, for 
a ram lamb sold to Robert H. Adams & 
Son, Leadore, for $200. Top seller in 
the yearling class was T. B. Burton, 
Cambridge, with a pen of five at $135 
per head, purchased by Joe Sainz, Soda 
Springs. J. W. Matthews, Burley, sold 
the high Suffolk ram lamb pen of six 
to W. B. Ward & Son, Elba, at $60 per 
head. 


Fourteen Suffolk-Hampshire year- 
lings averaged $95.54 ($67.60 for 24 


head last year) and eight Suffolk-Hamp- 
shire ram lambs brought $70.94 ($35.38 
for 13 head in 1960). Elkington Broth- 
ers, Idaho Falls, sold the top Suffolk- 


NEW DOUGHNUT SHAPE 


ELASTRATOR 


For MODERN BLOODLESS Cas’ 

of Calves, Lambs, and docking of ‘Lambe. 
Best ever made. Wide stretch . . . won't 
break . . . bites hard . GREEN color. 
Insist on these new rings. ‘AT DEALERS 
or Postpaid. 50, $1; 100, $1.80; 500, $7. 
Elastrator instrument $12.50. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., San Franeiseo 5, Calif. 






Hampshire yearling pen to J. W. Van- 
derford, Aberdeen, at $107.50 each. Mr. 
Vanderford also bought the top Suffolk- 
Hampshire ram lamb pen of three from 
L. A. Winkle & Son at $72.50 per head. 

One Columbia stud sold for $62.50 
compared with $37.50 for one stud in 
1960. A total of 13 Columbia yearlings 
averaged $32.77 compared with $24.76 
for 21 head last year. The lone stud 
was consigned by W. M. Saunders, 
Wendell, and purchased by John M. 
Burch, Moore. Mr. Saunders sold the 
top pen of three to Jean P. Etcheverry 
at $42 per head. 

The 36 Panama yearlings in the sale 
chalked up a $35.56 average this year, 
compared with $36.96 for 23 head in 
1960. Fred Laidlaw, Muldoon, copped 
high honors in the Panama division by 
selling a pen of six to G. W. Thompson, 
Idaho Falls, at $46 per head. 


Targhee Stud Tops 
South Dakota Sale 


Targhee aged ram consigned by L. 

Wilson and Son of Newel brought 
$200 at the annual Western South Da- 
kota Stud Ram Show and Sale, Septem- 
ber 14 and 15, 1961. 

The top-selling stud was purchased 
by Bernard Beastrom of Pierre. An- 
other indication of the brisk selling was 
$155 paid by Lawrence Arpan for the 
Corriedale aged ram consigned to the 
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Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEEP 

Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP PRODUCTION 
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Kommlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

Kohnke & Bertrand’s SOIL CONSERVATION 
McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom’s SHEEP DISEASES 

Pearse’s SHEEP & PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Thompson's SOILS & SOIL FERTILITY . 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 
Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS 
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sale by Art and Jerry King of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Beastrom paid $75 for a yearling Tar- 
ghee ewe offered by the Wilsons. C. R. 
Croksey, Newcastle, Wyoming, sold his 
yearling Corriedale ewe to Jim Miller 
of Bowman, North Dakota for $75. 
Second high among the ewes was a year- 
ling Corriedale consigned by H. E. Sab- 
in, Node, Wyoming, which went to Miller 
for $55. 

Two Suffolk range rams consigned by 
R. A. Harvey, Greybull, Wyoming, were 
sold at $71 each to Dewey Carr. Three 
Corriedale range rams offered by I. S. 
Hartman of Whitney, Nebraska, brought 
$56 each from Scilha Brothers of Bow- 
man. 

The average price for all breeds of 
54 stud rams was $60. This class in- 
cluded two Targhees averaging $150; 
8 Rambouillets averaging $37.25; 18 
Corriedales averaging $69.44; 12 Co- 
lumbias, $58.58; 8 Suffolks, $54.62 and 
6 Hampshires, $42. 

All breeds of registered ewes aver- 
aged $40.36 for 42 animals sold. There 
were 9 Targhees averaging $50.55; 6 
Rambouillets, $23.75; 10 Corriedales, 
$37.55; 5 Columbias, $41.60; 7 Suffolks, 
$49.21; 3 Hampshires, $38.33 and 2 
Oxfords, $32.50. 

Of 168 range rams sold, the average 
price for all breeds was $32.22. Eighteen 
head of Targhees averaged $35.98; 20 
head of Rambouillets, $24.50; 49 head of 
Corriedales, $32.68; 56 Columbias $30.30 
and 25 Suffolks, $38.96. 


National Wool Show 
Targhee Winners Listed 


T the time we went to press with the 

September issue of the National 
Wool Grower we didn’t have a complete 
listing of winners in the Targhee ram 
and ewe classes at the 9th National 
Wool Show. These are as follows: 


TARGHEE RAM CLASS 
1. Warren E. Johnson & Sons, Spear- 


fish, South Dakota 


Pete Johnson, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 


3. Jim Courtney, Albion, Montana 


4. Warren E. Johnson & Sons, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota 


TARGHEE EWE CLASS 
Spearfish, South 


bo 


1. Pete Johnson, 
Dakota 
Warren E. 
South Dakota 
3. Dan Fulton, Helena, Montana 


4, Mt. Haggin Livestock Co., Ana- 
conda, Montana 


bo 


Johnson, Spearfish, 
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this month's 


QUIZ 


O, I do not think the grease wool and 
wool top futures market should be 
abolished because they give the grower 
some kind of evaluation as to what the 
market is doing at the time he wants 
to sell. I also feel that the futures 
market gives the wool buyers somewhat 
of a method to hedge on their pur- 
chases and takes them out of the specu- 
lation field. 
—Vernon F. Keller 
Fishtail, Montana 


think that the future markets on wool 

tops and grease wools tend to make 
a broader outlet for wool and that they 
should be retained. I understand that 
the only contracts that can be traded 
in at present are “64’s and fines,” and I 
think that it would be beneficial to the 
grower if the future markets covered 
all grades of wool. 

Probably there are times when a wool 
buyer’s bid on a _ grower’s wool is 
affected by the current futures market. 
There are, however, also times when it 
is possible that a wool buyer would get 
out of the market for a grower’s wool 
entirely if he were not in a position to 
hedge his purchases; that is to say, pro- 
tect himself against a market that he 
considers to be on the high side. 

I think that essentially the spot mar- 
ket for wool is based on the world mar- 
ket for wool. 

In my opinion, speculators in any 
commodity tend to make a better and 
wider market for that commodity. I 
think also that speculators tend to be a 
stabilizing factor in any commodity 
market. 

—Loyal C. Knollin 
Kentland, Indiana 


HE futures markets were originally 
set up to serve the manufacturing 
end of the wool business. Whether they 
are manipulated or not, the fact re- 
mains that they could be. The whole 
picture is confusing when a buyer bids 
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the grower on the basis of G.W.F. or 
W.T.F., and wool must actually be 
moved through channels controlled by 
supply and demand. 

Few sheepmen use the futures mar- 
ket and few understand it. I believe 
the best interests of the producer would 
be served if it were abolished. 

L. Elton Gent 
Craig, Colorado 


| do not follow the futures markets at 
all. In fact I know very little about 
them except that wool buyers do base 
their bids on them. I also know that 
they maintain a comfortable cushion on 
their bids. 

If it were possible to manipulate the 
markets, I would think that our pres- 
ent laws could be applied to correct the 
situation without abolishing the mar- 
kets. 

—Richard L. Davis 
Gillette, Wyoming 


T is my opinion that the wool futures 

market should be retained as_ it 

would be easier to notice any manipu- 

lation in an open market than in an 

undercover speculation as there would 
be anyway. 

—Dean Kibler 
Sand Springs, Montana 


JE sell to the Pacific Wool Growers 
and pay no attention to the futures 
markets. 
—Percy Chegwyn 
McMinnville, Oregon 


think the futures should be abolished 
as it hurts our market. I don’t believe 
anyone knows how much wool is pro- 
duced. It is all guesswork. 
—Loren Frownfelter 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


know little about this subject, but 

am of the opinion that the whole 
Boston wool trade system needs abol- 
ishing. Simply because they got 
started early, during the Industrial 
Revolution, is no reason for us to al- 
ways pay Boston freight. I am for 
industrialization of production areas. 

I am also against subsidies for small 
lambs. We’ve been breeding and feed- 
ing for production and I think we 
should continue along this line. Who 
ever heard of rewarding inefficiency? 
Let’s continue good work. 

—Mrs. Douglas Gilger 
Broadus, Montana 


ES, I feel that the futures markets 
should be retained, as most farm 
commodities have a futures market, and 
they tell the feeling of the industry as 
a whole. 
—Ken Dickman 
Mesa, Washington 


HE continued functioning of futures 
markets in wool would seem highly 
desirable. Wool is seasonally produced 
but used on a year-round basis, result- 
ing in a need for futures or contract 
buying for those who do not wish or 
can not handle immediate delivery dur- 
ing the shearing season. 
Futures markets should tend to have 
a stabilizing influence on wool price. 
However, the market must be free of 
manipulation to function properly. 
—Paul H. Engle, Extension Specialist 
University of Maryland, College 
Park 


Sheep Industry Meeting 


Scheduled For Denver 


T the recent Lamb and Wool Indus- 
+4% stry Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, it was 
recommended that the National Wool 
Growers Association take the lead in 
sponsoring a meeting to review and 
implement the conclusions reached at 
that conference. 

In line with that action, NWGA Pres- 
ident Penrose B. Metcalfe has requested 
organizations or agencies interested in 
the success of the wool and lamb indus- 
try to send representatives to a meeting 
in the Albany Hotel, Denver, Colorado, 
starting at 2:00 p.m., October 11 and 
continuing on October 12. 

This meeting will review the conclu- 
sions reached at the Laramie Confer- 
ence and also consider further needs of 
the industry and develop concrete rec- 
ommendations for things to be done in 
the immediate future to bring the 
industry to a more healthy condition. 
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Queen Gayle Hudgens at 
various ages in her eventful 
life: first birthday — April, 
1942; four years of age; first 
formal piano recital at age 
eight—March, 1949; crowned 
“Miss Hobbs” at 
July, 1960. 


age 19 





Biography Of A Queen 


By: MRS. FRANK ELLIS 


. 


Auxiliary Press Correspondent 


_Bpetes Hudgens, Miss Wool of America, was born in the 
heart of the Pecos Valley, Artesia, New Mexico, April 
20, 1941, and became a veteran traveler at an early age as she 
journeyed with her parents to army stations in North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Kansas and Texas. Because of housing 
shortages during the war years, the Hudgens family was forced 
to share homes and apartments with strange people, and the 
strict discipline iraposed on them, plus the varied experiences 
encountered, had a definite effect on Gayle’s future behavior— 
she learned early in life to budget her time, and also learned to 
be considerate and tolerant of others. 

After the war Gayle’s family settled down in Lovington, 
New Mexico, where she began school, along with piano and 
ballet lessons, Girl Scouting, and attended church camps. In 
junior high school in Hobbs, New Mexico, Gayle received two 
outstanding honors—City Manager for a Day and Honor Stu- 
dent. 


Family Togetherness 


The Hudgens family has always believed in “Together- 
ness.” They have round-table discussions on things of current 
interest. They do not have a television set, but prefer to spend 
leisure time in reading and listening to records, both classical 
and popular. Gayle’s reading favorites range from Bert 
Bacharach, columnist, to Philip Wylie, Margaret Meade, and 
Bertrand Russell. Playing bridge is also a family pastime, 
with Gayle’s 15-year-old brother, Gary, who, incidentally is 
Gayle’s strongest supporter, holding the fourth hand. And 
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outdoor diversions such as swimming, horseback riding, fish- 
ing and outings to the Sacramento Mountains are enjoyed by 
the Hudgens. 


Selected Foreign Exchange Student 


Overshadowing Gayle’s many activities and honors, such 
as National Honor Society, delegate to Girls’ State, class officer, 
cheer leader, Student Council Award, Service Award, and 
voted “most likely to succeed,” was her selection as a Foreign 
Exchange Student by the American Field Service. As a teen- 
age ambassadress she spent two months living with an Argen- 
tine family in Cordoba and attended several schools as an 
observer. Upon her return she wrote them “It is part of my 
growth in life and sure to make my life (and I truly hope other 
lives) a better one. I lived, learned, laughed and cried. I 
listened to pros and cons which encompassed subjects from the 
Divine Creator to Stalin. This wonderful experience will help 
make and mold my future in this great big wonderful world. 
Milliones de Gracias.” 

At the University of New Mexico, where she spent the 
last two years, Gayle participated in the honors program and 
began work on a major in Inter-American Affairs, studying 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, chemistry, economics, geology 
and history of the Americas. She was invited to join the ro- 
mance language fraternity, Spurs, the International Club, 
Angel Flight and Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority. 

But this is not the end of Gayle’s story. Her year as 
Miss Wool is just beginning and a full lifetime lies beyond. 
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Today’s Highlights of National Make 
It Yourself With Wool Contest 


HE September National Wool Grow- 

er contained a brief history of the 
humble beginning and subsequent de- 
velopment of our now famous “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest. We 
thought you might like to know its 
actual current status. 

In 1959, the Wool Bureau _ relin- 
quished its sponsorship and the Ameri- 
can Sheep Producers Council stepped 
into the breach and became co-sponsors 
with the National Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary. 

Mrs. Gladys Chapitis was appointed 
supervisor of home sewing, and under 
her dynamic impetus and careful guid- 
ance the contest was extended to every 


state in the union and has emerged a 
full-fledged project. 

Today all 20 state sheep councils are 
actively participating. Interest is run- 
ning high, as evidenced by the fact that 
even at this early date when states are 
just beginning to work we have, as of 
September 15, 1961, over ten thousand 
requests for information and entry 
blanks and an actual total of 1,256 con- 
testants. This is far ahead of entries 
and inquiries received this early in any 
previous year and is most encouraging. 

We are well under way—now to give 
it all we have and make our contest 
the most successful ever. 

—Mrs. Sterling M. Ercanbrack, 
President, NWGA Auxiliary 


“Meat Miracle” Exhibit To Tour 
U. S. With Economie Facts 


HE U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
will bring some “hard eccnomic 
facts” straight to American food buyers 
this fall through a traveling exhibit on 
meat, Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
L. Freeman announced recently. 

Titled the “Meat Miracle,” this 64- 
foot display on beef, pork and lamb will 
be shown throughout the United States 
after a “premiere Bar-B-Q” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 16. 

“When we talk about meat, we al- 
most have to say ‘Meat Miracle,’” Sec- 
retary Freeman said, explaining the 
Department’s newest exhibit model to 
two fair managers who came to Wash- 
ington to preview it. 

“Meat today is better than ever—and 
cheaper, in terms of labor required to 
earn it,” Mr. Freeman added. “In 1921, 
it took the average wage earner about 
32 minutes to earn money to buy a 
pound of beef. In 1960 the same worker 
bought that pound for about 19 minutes’ 
work.” 

State fairs will be a prime audience 
for the “Miracle” exhibit. Two of 22 
fair managers who have already re- 
quested the exhibit are Douglas Bald- 
win, St. Paul, Minnesota, and Jack 
Reynolds, Eastern States Exposition, 
West Springfield, Massachusetts. They 


October, 1961 


predict it will be popular with the heav- 
ily urban state fair audiences who, they 
say, don’t understand the best cuts of 
meat to buy in a supermarket for dif- 
ferent purposes, or how to cook them 
after they bring the cuts home. 

The exhibit will give homemakers the 
answers to these problems and many 
others. Opening with the story of 
America’s heritage of western livestock 
production, the story shifts to the prob- 
lem of the modern livestock producer 
today. He must raise a quality meat- 
type animal for a highly competitive 
wholesale market in the face of rising 
production costs. 

Consumer demand for better cuts for 
less cost necessitates mass production 
and greater management efficiency of 
animals before slaughter. Because the 
American housewife demands tastier 
cuts of meat, more beef animals today 
are held to maturity. And since the 
modern homemaker asks for more lean 
meat and less fat at her supermarket, 
the farmer turns more and more to 
meat-type animals capable of finishing 
at an earlier age. 


The exhibit features an operating 
model of an automated livestock feeding 
system. It challenges consumers with a 
meat “I.Q. test” so that homemakers 


Shows which ewes , bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, 
fotati i hard (summer) or soft 
winter). Harness crayons 
each 50¢. $3.98; " 


SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postess. 





SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are excellent for cross breeding. 


© Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly—have more weight 
at market time. 
® Suffolk Lambs have an excellent carcass. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, Idaho 
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can test their knowledge of grades, 
quality and cuts of meat. 

The exhibit concludes with what Sec- 
retary Freeman calls “some hard eco- 
nomic facts—not just suppositions”: 
The average American consumer today 
spends 22 per cent of his income for 
food. If he were British, he would spend 
31 per cent. If he were French, 32 per 
cent. In Italy, food would take 45 per 
cent of his income. In an under-devel- 
oped country, it could require 70 per 
cent, 80 per cent or more. 

According to Mr. Freeman, “The 
Meat Miracle” is just one example “of 
what we seem to have to prove to Amer- 
ican consumers. American food is a 
bargain!” 
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September 22, 1961 


HE decidedly firmer tone to the 

domestic wooi market which has 
been in evidence for the past few 
months is continuing without interrup- 
tion. 

A. W. Zelomek, editor of the Inter- 
national Textile Apparel Analysis, 
September 9 issue, says that “Firmness 
should dominate wool markets both here 
and abroad. The wool situation in this 
country is more favorable than abroad,” 
he continues, “and the domestic woolen 
and worsted industry is in a better posi- 
tion than in other countries.” 

Mr. Zelomek sees the outlook for the 
current clip (1961-62) as more encour- 
aging than it was for 1960-61. “We 
doubt whether the 1960-61 low will be 
pierced,” he states, “and prospects for 
the domestic industry suggest a better 
showing with increased buying likely.” 

The heightening tensions in the “cold 
war’ are adding strength to the wool 
market. Fine and medium domestic ap- 
parel wool prices on the Boston market 
staged recoveries of 9 and 6 per cent, 
respectively, from their March lows to 
the last week in August, 1961, according 
to the Wool Bureau. At the same time, 
comparable Australian duty-paid prices 
in Boston rose by 4 per cent each. This 
reduced the spread between domestic 
and foreign grades by 5% cents for 
fines and 1 cent for mediums. 

Also indicative of bullishness in the 
market were the prices offered to the 
government by wool cloth mills on Aug- 
ust 30. Award prices on 2,304,000 yards 
of 15 oz. serge were between $3.649 and 
$3.885 compared to award prices in 
June on the same type of cloth ranging 
from $3.32 to $3.437. No single manu- 
facturer offered to subscribe the entire 
quantity specified by the government’s 
bid request. 

The Australian auctions reopened 
August 28 with prices 214 to 5 per cent 
above their July closing levels. Japan 
dominated the bidding for finer wools 
with the Continent and the United King- 
dom reportedly buying very little. After 
the first day, Japan stopped pushing and 
while clearances were good, prices eased 
and closed out the first week 2 to 3 per 
cent under the opening rates. As the 
month progressed, fluctuated 
slightly, but in a narrow range. 


prices 


Wool Bureau Sees Consumption Rise 


Reviving demand in most countries is 
expected to boost world wool consump- 
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Wool Outlook Promising: 


Tone Remains Firm 


tion to a record high of 3,251 million 
pounds in the current calendar year, 
according to the Wool Bureau. Increas- 
ing consumer demand for wool products 
will result in the third successive an- 
nual rise in world wool consumption 
since the world wool recession of 1958. 
This estimate, based on six-month con- 
sumption data of 10 countries and a 
study of related trends in other coun- 
tries, places the gain in world wool 
usage over 1960 at a conservative 1.1 
per cent. While exports to the Soviet- 
Sino bloc from the Southern Hemisphere 


are not available suggest an offsetting 
gain, the bureau said. 

To meet these requirements and to 
maintain mill inventories, the Wool 
3ureau continues, firsthand purchases 
of raw wool during the marketing sea- 
son which ended June 30, totaled 3,272 
million pounds (clean basis). This 
comprised the 1960-61 world clip of 
3,187 million and 85 million pounds out 
of 175 million pounds of carryover 
stocks available on July 1, 1960. The 
remaining 21 million pounds, which are 
the difference between consumption and 
total new available supplies, will have 
raised trade stocks to 865 million 
pounds on January 1, 1962, from the 
level on January 1, 1961. At this level, 
the bureau noted, world trade stocks 
will be equivalent to about three 
months’ consumption at the annual 1961 


estimated rate. 
New wool supplies available for 1962 
consumption are expected to total some 


have declined, rising imports and in- 
creased processing of wool in other 
countries for which consumption data 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 15, 1961 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


Jo 


Clean Basis 
Prices 
Jo % 
GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine (64s and Finer): 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.. 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 
One-half Blood (60s-62s): 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-eighths Blood (56s-58s) : 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 

Ave. Fr. Combing........... 
One-quarter Blood (50s-54s): 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 

Ave. Fr. Combing.... ees 
*Low-Quarter Blood (46s-48s).  .98—1.00 41 .58— 
*Common & Braid (36s-44s) 85— .90 40 51— 

ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


Fine (64s and Finer): 
Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


25 59 $ .50— .5 
60  .46— .47 


61 .41— .4: 


$1.21— 
1.14—1.1 
1.05—1.1 


$ .54— .55 
‘a vl— .53 


0 56 - ,49 


58 
04 


o51— . 
4A8— . 


1.12—1.16 
1.06—1.10 


52— .5 
.50— . 


57 
.54 


1.07—1.10 
1.03—1.06 


58 
54 


.54— . 
50— . 
59 .»6— . 
54 A9— . 


WOOLS (1) 


46 
47 


1.04—1.07 
-98—1.02 


.52— 


57 49 2 59 AT—. 


59 42— 43 61 .39—. 
TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


1.15—1.20 
1.00—1.05 


ORIGINAL BAG 
Fine (64s and Finer) 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple....... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 
*Eight months (1” and over)... 
*Fall (%” and over).... 


A8— . 
42— 

39— . 
43— . 
36— . 


53— .5 
AT— . 
A3— .45 
46—. 
39— . 


.60 
54 
49 
51 


44 


54 
55 
57 
55 


56 


.58— 
52— 
AT— 
.49— 
.42— 


1.25—1.30 
1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.09—1.14 

.95—1.05 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


(2) 


(3) 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 


various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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3,318 million pounds, the highest on rec- 
ord. This includes an estimated world 
clip of 3,260 million pounds in 1961-62, 
plus 58 million pounds from the much- 
reduced carryover of 90 million on July 
1, 1961. 

During July weekly consumption of 
apparel class wool averaged 4,826,000 
pounds. This compares with 4,633,000 
pounds weekly in the same period of 
1960 and 5,441,000 pounds weekly in 
June. 

Total weekly consumption of raw wool 
in July rose to 7,150,000 pounds from 
the 6,889,000 weekly average a year ago, 
but dropped under the June rate of 
8,026,000 pounds weekly. 


Textile Import Problem 


In a recent letter to Senator Mike 
Mansfield (Montana), Commerce Secre- 
tary Luther Hodges advised that the 
Kennedy administration plans to con- 
sider the problem of woolen textile 
imports in the coming weeks. Mr. 
Hodges stated in part, “the administra- 
tion recognizes the problems of the 
woolen segment of the textile industry. 
The interested departments of the ex- 
ecutive branch have been in touch with 
representatives of the woolen manufac- 
turing industry regarding how to deal 
with imports affecting the domestic 
industry. It is anticipated that further 
consideration will be given to the wool- 
en problem in the coming weeks.” 

U. S. imports of finer grade apparel 
wools rose sharply in the first six 
months of 1961 over the same period the 
year before, the Wool Bureau reports. 

In a statistical report based upon 
latest Department of Commerce figures, 
the bureau stated that imports of fine 
crossbreds and merino wool increased 
16 per cent and 8 per cent respectively, 
in the first half of 1961 over the first 
half of 1960. As a result of this shift 
from the coarser grades of wool, imports 
of grades finer than 56’s accounted for 
78 per cent of this year’s total apparel 
wool as compared to 70 per cent last 
year. Total imports of dutiable apparel 
wools were up 2 per cent. Imports of 
duty-free carpet wools were off 4 per 
cent from the same period last year, the 
bureau report continued. 

The recently duty-freed grades of 
40’s and 46’s are acquiring a more im- 

‘portant position in carpet wool imports. 
They accounted for 15 per cent of this 
year’s total carpet wool imports as com- 
pared with 8 per cent of the 1960 total. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


Some fall wool in Yolo County has 
been quoted at 30 cents per pound. 


October, 1961 


NEW MEXICO 


Around 600,000 pounds sold in Albu- 
querque between Labor Day and mid- 
month at prices higher than original 
offerings in August. This leaves about 
200,000 pounds yet to be sold. Navajo 
wools brought from 37 to 411% cents. 


TEXAS 


In Del Rio 180,000 pounds ewe’s wool 
brought 46 cents grease basis, while 
140,000 pounds lamb’s wool sold for 48 
to 50 cents. A total of 163,000 pounds 
fall wool sold in Uvalde at 39 to 51 7/8 
cents per pound, with bulk going at 42 
to 48 cents. Also in Uvalde 20,000 
pounds clean-up eight-months’ wool sold 
for 45 1/8 to 51 5/8 cents. 


WASHINGTON 


15,000 pounds lamb’s wool sold for 34 
cents per pound. 


WYOMING 


Around Casper early in the month a 
clip of 150,000 pounds fine wool sold at 
$1.25 clean basis. A large clip con- 
sisting of approximately 200,000 pounds 
was. reportedly sold around Rock 
Springs at 47 cents. 


USDA Proposes To 
Reinstate Ham Moisture 


Standards 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 

proposes to reinstate the standards 
for federally-inspected hams that were 
in effect prior to December 30, 1960. 

These standards require that smoked 
hams and certain other smoked products 
should not weigh any more when sold 
at retail than their uncured weight. 
This would mean that there can be no 
added moisture in excess of the uncured 
weight in smoked pork products that are 
marketed as hams under federal inspec- 
tion. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
said the proposal to reinstate the stand- 
ards in effect prior to December 30, 
1960, is being made in the interest of 
consumers whose opinions—as_ ex- 
pressed in eight public hearings held 
at his direction during April and May— 
showed a general objection to added 
moisture. 

There were some who did not object 
to added moisture if clearly labeled as 
such when sold, but since the Depart- 
ment has no adequate means to enforce 
such labeling at the retail level, ade- 
quate consumer protection cannot be 
provided by that method, he said. 


Australians and U. K. 
Revise 15- Year Meat 


Agreement 


HE 15-year meat agreement between 
Australia and the United Kingdom 
has been revised. 

Lamb prices will remain unchanged 
until October, 1962, when they will drop 
2% per cent. No minimum price for 
mutton will be effective during the re- 
mainder of the agreement, but Australia 
has been assured of free access to the 
U. K. market. 

The U. K. has agreed to pay a mini- 
mum price of 15.6 cents per pound for 
first-quality beef hindquarters, but pro- 
ducers will be allowed to market their 
meat at prices above minimum levels. 

Under the new provisions, Australia 
is no longer required to ship all first- 
and second-quality beef to the United 
Kingdom. 


THE HAMPSHIRE 





Sure I'm In . 
Demand... 
| Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


And it’s the best for feeders or packers. 
Breeder’s List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Stuart, lowa 


Cpudbten. 


Traditional Quality 
in 100% Virgin Wool 








The Pendleton name has become 
synonymous with woolens of out- 
standing character and distinctive 
styling through a long-estab/ished 
policy of maintaining high quality 
standards and consistently promot- 
ing only 100% virgin wool. 


Only nature can produce 
the living fiber . .. WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 
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PASTURES 


Pastures were generally improved by 
heavy rains in the eastern portion of 
the southern and central Great Plains. 
In the northern Great Plains, pastures 
continued to decline despite recent 
general rains throughout the region. 
Range grasses are generally maturing 
rapidly or already cured in most sec- 
tions of the Great Plains. Volunteer 
winter wheat was reported furnishing 
some grazing in Colorado and western 
Kansas, and feed prospects from the 
early-seeded 1962 crop are very en- 
couraging. Pastures and ranges in the 
Far Northwest were still badly in need 
of moisture. Grazing was improved by 
frequent showers in the Great Basin 
and Arizona, but pastures and ranges 
furnished little feed in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Permanent pastures continued to 
provide lush grazing in most Gulf and 
Atlantic states. Heavy rains replen- 
ished soil moisture supplies and im- 
proved pasture conditions in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Additional moisture 
also tended to revive declining pastures 
in the Corn Belt region. Pastures con- 
tinued to hold up well in the lower 
Ohio Valley and were generally good in 
the northeastern part of the country. 
Haying operations were hindered by 
rain in practically all areas, except the 
dry Far West. Movement of cattle from 
higher ranges is now quite general 
throughout the West, and the bulk of 
livestock have now been placed on fall 
and winter ranges. 


ARIZONA 


Williams, Coconino County 
September 20, 1961. 


All of the feeder lambs in this dis- 
trict have been contracted but to date 
no fat lambs nor yearling ewes have 
been sold. The price received for feed- 
ers was 14 cents per pound. 

Some lamb’s wool and ewe’s wool has 
been sold recently. 

We have had no forest fires this year 
nor have we had any trouble with weeds 
or insects. 

During September it has been rainy 
and feed conditions are rather spotty. 
The grass is good in some places but 
up on the mountains it is only fair. My 
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sheep winter on private at 
Parker (Yuma County). 


—Jean Arriaga 


pasture 


COLORADO 


Craig, Moffatt County 
September 14, 1961 


We have had some very wet weather 
since September 1, including snow 
measuring from eight to 10 inches on 
the lower summer ranges to as much as 
24 inches on the higher ranges. The 
snow mashed down what soft feed was 
left and caused some _ shrinkage of 
lambs. The moisture was very welcome 
as the country needs it badly. There 
have been no serious forest fires in this 
locality and nothing serious in the way 
of insect or weed menace. 

The moisture of the past few weeks 
has helped fall ranges in the way of 
green grass. It will help the winter 
range to the extent that it will tighten 
up the feed—what little there is. We 
winter our sheep on both sides of the 
Little Snake River in northwestern 
Colorado. Part of the range is public 
domain and part is privately owned. 
We believe this winter range will be as 
good as last year, but a long ways from 
par. 

There has been some contracting of 
lambs in this area. Fat lambs have been 
contracted at 17.50, feeder lambs at 
14.00 and some mixed lots at 15.50 to 16 
cents per pound. There have been very 
few feeder lambs contracted up to this 
time. I would say about 45 to 50 per 
cent of the fat lambs have been mar- 
keted, but very few of the feeder lambs 
have gone to the market. 

There have been some recent sales of 
yearling ewes bought out of Wyoming 
and Montana, delivered in this area at 
16.25 to 16.50. 

Recently the Craig Wool Warehouse 
sold approximately 400,000 pounds of 
wool in a price range from 36 to 50 
cents per pound. My wool recently sold 
at 45 cents, Boston. 

Last winter a group of Western Slope 
Wool Growers formed the Western 
Sheep Marketing Association. The 
purpose of this association is to unite 
the growers in an effort to market their 
lambs collectively, making for a larger 
voice in the market place. The Pro- 
ducers are handling the lambs south of 


the Colorado River; that portion of the 
marketing association has 150,000 
lambs signed up. John Clay is handling 
the lambs north of the Colorado and 
there are over 80,000 lambs in that 
district signed up. 

Of course, a good many of these lambs 
have already gone to market through 
this association, and it seems to be 
working well. The association has the 
authority to sell these lambs in any 
manner that will bring the most money 
to the growers. To date the majority 
of the lambs have gone to the Denver 
market. 

—L. Elton Gent 


Monta Vista, Big Grande County 
September 11, 1961 


Very few feeder lambs have been 
contracted in this area but 75 per cent 
of the fat lambs have been marketed. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes were sold 
recently for $18 and whitefaced cross- 
breds for $16.50 to $18. 

Our flocks winter on the ranch. The 
grass is good due to the cool, wet 
weather we have had since September 1. 

We have had no forest fires. Weeds 
and insects are being controlled by 
spraying. 

—Loren Frownfelter 


LaJara, Conejos County 
September 9, 1961. 


We have had lots of rain since Sep- 
tember 1 and feed is in good condition. 
The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is good. Some of our 
winter grazing land is under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, but after November 15 we pasture 
our flocks on our farms. 

About 90 per cent of the farm flock 
and clover lambs have been marketed 
in this area. There were no feeders— 
all fat lambs have been going direct 
to market. 

The sheepmen’s biggest problem is 
getting good herders. Because of this 
some of them are switching to cattle. 

—Adolph Gallegos 


INDIANA 


Kentland, Newton County 
September 9, 1961 


I agree entirely with the stand the 
National Wool Growers Association 
took on marketing orders for lamb. I 
am opposed to the trend to put all 
agriculture under the rules and regu- 
lations dreamed up by the USDA. A 
planned economy is a restricted econo- 
my. When we restrict, our competition 
expands. 

In this area we are bothered by foot 
rot and stomach worms. With a little 
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effort farm sheep can be kept healthy 
and annual losses kept probably below 
losses in the West. We have a good 
veterinarian available in this area. 

I have been raising sheep for eight 
years. The sale of wool and lambs 
comprises from 10 to 15 per cent of 
my total income. 

My ewe flock runs up to 200 head 
and I pasture feed up to 1,500 head. 
My breeding stock is procured both by 
buying ewes and keeping good ewe 
lambs. I buy all my rams. 

Lambing on my ranch takes place in 
April. This is contrary to the custom of 
the area where most lambing is in Feb- 
ruary and March. Most of my lambs are 
marketed through a local buyer. I sell 
wool through the Farm Bureau. 

It has been very hot here, but we have 
had sufficient rain and pastures are 
in an unusually good condition in this 
immediate locality. 

—Loyal C. Knollin 


MONTANA 


Sand Springs, Garfield County 
September 12, 1961 


We have received nearly 24% inches 
of rain since September 1. As a result 
it is now cooler and there is some 
chance of having green grass for fall 
grazing. However, most of the winter 
range was grazed a little during the 
summer and is in very poor condition, 
with most ranchers in this area hav- 
ing to reduce their stock for the win- 
ter. The winter range is partly under 
control of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. 

Grasshoppers are nearby, but none 
have been seen in this area. There have 
been no forest fires. 

About 10 per cent of the feeder lambs 
have been sold. I have not heard of any 
lamb contracts for October delivery. A 
few yearling ewes have been sold, fine- 
wooled and _ whitefaced  crossbreds 
bringing $17 per head. 

—Dean Kibler 


Van Norman, Garfield County 
September 10, 1961 


In this area whitefaced crossbred 
yearling ewes are selling for $17. About 
20 per cent of the feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 1314 to 14 cents per 
pound, but no fat lambs have been 
marketed. 

Our sheep winter here on the ranch. 
There have been some showers since 
September 1 but it has not helped the 
grass and the outlook for feed on the 
winter range is poor. 

We are not troubled by insects or 
weeds and there have been no forest 
fires. 


—John Kerr 


October, 1961 


Broadus, Powder River 
September 17, 1961 


some rain this 
le effect on the 


Although we have hai 
September it has had litt 
grass, as the summer has been very dry. 
Our sheep winter on the range near the 
ranch. Some of this land is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management but not all. There will be 
little winter feed because of the 
drought and hail. Insects and weeds 
have not bothered us much. 

Most of the fat lambs and feeders 
in this area are gone due to short feed. 
The going prices are: fats, 15 to 16 
cents; feeders, 12 to 14 cents. Some 
yearling ewes have been sold for 15 to 
16 cents. 

—Douglas Gilger 


Fishtail, Stillwater County 
September 9, 1961 


There have been two forest fires in 
this area, both caused by lightning. 
One fire destroyed about 40 acres of 
timberland, the other about 180 acres. 

We have had more moisture since 
September 1 than earlier in the year, 
which has softened up the grass and 
increased the supply of stockwater. 
Our flocks winter on the native range 
in south central Montana. If the grass 
has been saved for winter use and water 
is available, the prospects for winter 
forage are good, but the overall picture 
is short. This range is not governed 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 

Lambs are being contracted in this 
area at the following prices: fats, 15 
cents; feeders, 13 cents; fine-wooled 
ewe lambs, 13 cents; white-faced cross- 
bred ewe lambs, 13 cents and mixed 
lots of feeders to fats, 13 to 15 cents. 
About 50 to 60 per cent of the feeder 
lambs have been sold and 75 to 80 per 
cent of the fat lambs. Yearling (fine- 
wooled) ewes brought $16 and white- 
faced crossbred yearling ewes $16 re- 
cently. 

—Vernon F. Keller 


NEW MEXICO 


Zuni, McKinley County 
September 11, 1961 


During the winter our sheep run on 
pasture which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 
The weather has been good since Sep- 
tember 1 and the outlook for feed on 
the winter range is fair. 

We are not bothered by weeds nor 
insects and there have been no forest 
fires in this area. 

I have not heard of any lamb con- 
tracts nor sales of yearling ewes. The 
last wool sales took place in June. 

—Mazone Harker 


OREGON 


McMinnville, Yamhill County 
September 11, 1961 


We have no weed or insect menace 
in this area. It has been very hot and 
dry this summer. 

There is no feed on the fall pastures. 
Our flock will graze in the stubble 
fields this winter. 

—Percy Chegwyn 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Prairie City, Perkins County 
September 9, 1961 


Due to the drought this year and last 
there is no feed at all—no grass on the 
winter range and no hay or feed has 
been put up in this area. Our sheep 
are on pastures in the winter. 

We have a great many grasshoppers 
and are bothered by the creeping jenny. 





BAY LAMBING instrument ~ 
EASY - QUICK - SAFE 4 


\\ 

Save both ewe and lamb 

even in most difficult cases, 

without damage to either. Made 

from specially prepared synthetic. 

Easy to sterilize; handy to carry. Ask 

a your DEALER or $4.95 postpaid. 

~| CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 

= P.O. Box 3103, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
a Complete #60 catalog on request. 
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With Producers Who Know 
Sheep, It’s COLUMBIAS 


], more pounds of 


superior, all- 
white, medium 
wool. 

large, at- 
tractive, 
open-faced 
replace- 
ments. 


3 quality lambs 
* that the con- 
sumer prefers. 


4, more net dollars 
return per head. 


the foundation for a future in the 
sheep industry. 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 


Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 


Columbias, 

















Weeds are being controlled by summer 
fallowing, but nothing is done 
about the grasshoppers. 

A very small percentage of feeder 
lambs have been contracted, and about 
20 per cent of fat lambs have been 
sold. Fine-wooled yearling ewes are 
selling for $13 to $15. 

—C. F. Goodwin 


being 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
September 10, 1961 


Our winter range is 27 miles north 
of Belle Fourche on Forest Service land. 
It has been so dry that there is no 
grass and the sheep will have to be fed 
hay. 

We have had some storms but they 
were chiefly lightning and there was 
very little rain. We are bothered some 
by Canadian thistle but nothing is being 
done to control it. 

I have not heard of any lambs being 
contracted here in the Hills. 


Mabel and J. W. Gilger 


Ladner, Harding County 
September 13, 1961 


There are some grasshoppers in this 
area. This, of course, is to be expected 
after the long dry spell which still con- 
tinues. Nothing is being done to con- 
trol the grasshoppers. Grass on the 
winter range is a little short but other- 
wise the range is in fair condition. 

Half the feeder lambs in this locality 
have been contracted, but not many fat 
lambs have been sold. Fine-wooled 
yearling ewes are bringing $17. 


—Alfred L. Gunderson 


UTAH 


Fairview, Sanpete County 
September 14, 1961 


In this area burrs are bad along the 
highway, but the State Road Commis- 
sion is doing a poor job of eradication. 
I think the state and county should 
control the weeds along the highways. 

We have had several storms recently 
and feed conditions are good. Our 
sheep winter on the west desert. The 
fall range is in good condition and the 
winter range fair to good. These ranges 
are controlled by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

About 50 per cent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this locality 
and 25 per cent of the fat lambs. Fats 
are selling for 17 cents and feeders for 
14 to 15 cents. No ewe lambs or year- 
lings ewes have been sold. 

There were no forest fires in 
part of the country this year. 


this 


L. L. Petersen 





WASHINGTON 


Mesa, Franklin County 
September 19, 1961 


There have been no 
fires in this area, nor 
insect nor weed menaces. 
sheep on irrigated farmland. It 
been cool since the first of this month. 

About 80 per cent of the fat lambs in 
this district have been sold. I sell 
through a pool and received $16 for 
fats delivered to Spokane, September 
18. Some fine-wooled yearling ewes 
sold recently at $18. 

—Ken Dickman 


serious forest 
have we any 
I pasture my 
has 


WYOMING 


Kaycee, Johnson County 
September 8, 1961 


About 60 per cent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this area 
mixed feeders at $12.50 to $13.50. Very 
few fat lambs have been sold, but some 
have sold for $15. I have heard of only 
one sale of yearling ewes, and these 
brought $16 (fine-wooled). 

Our sheep winter on the eastern 
slopes of the Big Horn Mountains. This 
area is controlled by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

It has been very dry since September 
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1. East of Kaycee the grass is very 
short. It is better to the west but there 
is no soil moisture and water is in short 
supply. 

Canada thistle is increasing and at- 
tempts to control it are being made by 
individuals only. We have had no for- 
est fires in this district this year. 


—D. Cross Cattle Company 


Gillette, Campbell County 
September 15, 1961 

We have had a very dry summer with 
all areas of Campbell County being dry, 
short of water and long on dust. Most 
of us have turned into our winter pas- 
tures to finish our lambs. 

Several lots of lambs in this area have 
been sold for from $13.50 to $14. Only 
one bunch of ewe lambs that I know of, 
have been delivered for $14.50, the bal- 
ance going for feeder lambs. Yearling 
ewes are selling for $16 to $17. 

No wool has been sold in this area as 
most of it moves as it comes off the 
sheep. 

Our locality has been declared a 
drought area and we are going to re- 
ceive grain feed for our livestock. I 
am going to winter on alfalfa pellets, 
corn and lots of scenery. 


—Richard L. Davis 
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| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
clon 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356 ,Norwood, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





| HAMPSHIRES | 





ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


THE PAULY RANCH, INC. 
Deer Lodge, Montanc 


WILLIAMS, RALE!GH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BLAKLEY, ROY. C. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. AND JOHN W. 
Plainview, Texas 
M. F. CUSTER & SONS 
Rt. 2, Twin Falls, Idaho 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 24, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS, EDWIN 
Box 356, Norwood, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
JOHN C. KEITHLEY 
Midvale, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Box 53, Rupert, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SONS, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montona 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





